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rHE BASIC PROGRAM * NEW MUSIC HORIZONS 


McConathy, Morgan, Mursell, Bartholomew, Bray, Miessner, Birg 





Kindergarten through Junior 
High School with an Instru- MUSIC FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD, a kindergarten (and nursery school) boot 


mental Program with 2 wonderful records. 














Junior High School titles: World Music Horizons, American Music Horizoa 
4 records for each grade, grades 1 — Jr. H. S. 


INSTRUMENTAL HORIZONS scored by C. Paul Herfurth 
Music drawn from Books 1 — 6 of New Music Horizons. Books for Piano, Violin 
Bo Trumpet, Clarinet, Flute, E> Saxophone, Cello, Trombone, E> Horn, String Bas 
Drums and Bells, and Rhythm Instruments. 




















3 books for intermediate grades 





MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS — 
MUSIC TO REMEMBER — for Junior High School 
A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY OF MUSIC — 2 volumes for High School 


all by Lillian Baldwin, SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC APPRECIATION, CLEVELAND, 
OHIO 





Che Appreciation , 
Program 

















For Class and » MUSIC THE WORLD SINGS Wilson, Leeder, Gee, Greer 


Assembly Use 





companion to 


MUSIC AMERICANS SING Wilson, Leeder, Gee 


A zestful collection of good songs and activities to catch the interest of all adolescents 
boys as well as girls. 
















For the Teacher + MUSIC AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
James L, Murse 

A wise and stimulating guide to richly rewarding musical experience with childres 

Written especially for the classroom teacher without formal music training. It ® 

valuable also for music specialists, supervisors, and administrators. 







s 
Silver 
NEW YORK: 45 East 17 Street 
Burdett CHICAGO: 221 East 20 Street 


DALLAS; 707 Browder Street 


( ompany SAN FRANCISCO: 604 Mission Street 



























dlescents 


Everything Known in Music ° 


fu ee mma | 


—Books to Balance 
your Music Program of 


\ SUMMER STUDIES 


Going to school, working ahead on your own or just relaxing 
— be sure to give Musical Literature the place it deserves in 
your summer plans! And look to Lyon & Healy for Every- 
thing Known in Musical Literature — books on every phase 
of music, for institutions and individuals, from significant 
technical texts on latest trends in theory to fascinating, easy- 


reading biography and history. 


CONDUCTING 
Grammar of Conducting—Max Ru- 
dolph, $6.00 
The Perfect Conductor—F, Goldbeck 3.50 


Handbook of Conducting—Van 
Hoesen (Revised Edition) ........ 3.75 





HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT 


Harmonic Practice—Roger Sessions $7.50 
Diatonic Modes in Modern Music— 

Vincent 12.00 
Direct Approach to Counterpoint in 

16th Century Style—Soderlund —. 3.50 
Style and Idea—Schoenberg —...... . 4.75 
Creative Harmony and Musicianship 

—Murphy & Stringham —.......... 6.65 
Contrapuntal Harmonic Technique 

of the 18th Century—McHose —. 7.50 
Basic Principles of the 18th and 19th 

Century Composition—McHose ... 4.50 


Thematic Process in Music—Ru- 
dol ph Reti 5.00 








VOICE 

Vocal Music in the Elementary 
Schools—Graham 

Bel Canto in its Golden Age—Duey 3.75 


ORCHESTRA, BAND 
The American Symphony Orchestra 
ae tt. ee 
An Invitation to Band Arranging— 
GE, Leth re nm onieeccecceeeeeemnnenne 5,00 
The Administration of School In- 
strumental Music—Hovey — 


Art of Orchestration—Bernard Rog- 
ers 3.50 





TEACHING 
How to Help Your Child with Mu- 
sic—Wilson . $3.00 
Teaching Children Music—Meyers 5.00 
Music and the Classroom Teacher— 
Mursell 3.20 
Music for Elementary Teachers— 
Grant 3.50 











MISCELLANEOUS 
Keyboard and Dictation Manual— 
MeHose G& White oic.c:ccccccscecneneemenen 3225 


Source Readings in Music History— 
Strunk 8.50 

Masterpieces of Music before 1750 
—Parrish & Obl —......______. 5.00 





SAVE TIME . . . SAVE MONEY with Lyon & Healy’s 
prompt personal and mail order service by an 
experienced staff of music authorities. 


NN ARBOR © CLEVELAND © COLUMBUS * DAVENPORT ¢ EVANSTON * OAK PARK * OMAHA ® ST. PAUL 


ed a8 second-c’ 





lass matter September 21, 1934, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Mendota, Ill. Copyright 1952, by the Music 


Issued six times yearly; September-Octcber, November-December, January, February-March, April-May, June-July. Subscription: $2.00 per 


Conference, 64 
year; Canada $2.50; Foreign $2.75; Single Copies 40c. 


East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 






































new concert band 
publications 


COWELL, HENRY 
little concerto, for solo piano & band 
full band 


full score 
extra parts 


FISCHER, JOHANN CASPAR FERDINAND (1650-1746) 


le journal du printemps, suite III 
(transcribed by Keith Wilson) 


full score 
extra conductor part 1.00 
extra parts 4 


GUILMANT, ALEXANDRE 


allegro vivace, from Organ Sonata in D, op. 50 
(transcribed by Albert Schmutz) 
full band 
symphonic band 
full score 
extra conductor part 
extra parts 


HINDEMITH, PAUL 


symphony in B’ (1951) 
full band 
symphonic band ... 
full score 
extra parts 


KECHLEY, GERALD 


suite for concert band 
full band 
full score 
extra conductor part 1.50 
extra paris 


KLEIN, JOHN 


10 more days till school is out 
full band 
symphonic band ... 
full score 
extra conductor part 
extra parts 


LIST, GEORGE 


jugoslav polka 
full band 
full score 
extra conductor part 
extra parts 


*includes condensed score 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York City 36, New York 


(or your local dealer) 


























Bulletin Board 


MUSIC TEACHERS NATIONAL asgo 
CIATION will’ hold its 77th annual meeg 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 19-22, 1953 


SALZBURG INTERNATIONAL MuUgi¢ 
FESTIVAL will be held in Salzburg, A 
from June 20 through July 2. Further infor. 
mation can be obtained by writing to 
following address: Press Bureau, 26th 
ternational Music Festival, Box 531, Salzburg, 
Austria. 


BREVARD (N. C.) MUSIC FESTIVAL 
dates have been set for August 8, 9, 10, 2, 
15, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23, 24. Nine different cop. 
certs will be presented. Inquiries concerning 
the festival should be addressed to Walter K 
Straus, president, Box 25, Pisgah Forest, 
x & 


AMERICAN BANDMASTERS ASSOCK 
TION announces the election of the following 
officers: president—William D. Revelli; vie 
president—Lt. Col. William  Santelmang; 
secretary-treasurer—G. C. Bainum; board @ 
directors—Col. Earl D. Irons (chairmag); 
Herbert Johnson; Fred McCall, Lt. Col, 8B 
Mear; Al G. Wright. Miami, Fla., has bees 
selected for the site of the 1953 conventiog_ 
March 4-8. 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLK FESTIVAL 
The fifth annual Carolina Folk Festival, ie 
turing singers, dancers, and instrumentalists 
from several states, will be held at Chapel 
Hill June 12-14. Two song festivals will be 
held June 22—the 28th annual “Singing @ 
the Mountain” on Grandfather Mountain ner 
the Blue Ridge Parkway, and the 32nd annul 
State Singing Convention at Benson on th 
igricultural coastal plain. The 25th annul 
Mountain Folk Festival, under the directio 
of Bascom Lamar Lunsford, will be held 
Asheville August 7-9. 


WIENIAWSKI INTERNATIONAL VIO- 
LIN COMPETITION will take place a 
Warsaw, Poland, December 5-15, 1952. Eligi- 
ble to compete in the event, now being re 
sumed for the first time since World War Il, 
are qualified violinists 32 years or younger 
whose applications are received not later than 
June 30, 1952. Applications should be a: 
dressed to: The Secretariat, Henryk Wieni- 
awski International Violin Competition, Krako- 
wskie Przedmiescie 15/17, Warsaw, Poland. 


ON 1952 MENC MAIN STREET: Ms 
David Robertson, David Robertson, Geri 
Whitney and Charles M. Dennis, outside © 
the Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia. Th 
is to say—the wife of the dean of Oberis 
Conservatory of Music and the dean (¥ 
conducted the concert given by the 
servatory Orchestra); the president ol ut 
MENC Southwestern Division, who is co 
nator of music education in Tulsa, Oklahom 
the past president of the MENC and direct 
of music in the San Francisco (Calif.) poh 
schools, slightly windblown, who never miss 
a chance to speak favorably of San Franc 
weather. 
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Edwin Franko Goldman 





Dicieens "The importance of good cymbals 
most cymbals sound in the concert band and orchestra 


like tin pans...” ° 
“My observation has cannot be too strongly emphasized” 


been that in most bands 
the cymbals are of the 


st quality... te h G Ie 8 d | 
eae | “In the Goldman Band we use 
take! I lay such stress . ee 
upon the importance of 

waranoss- | Only the K. Zildjian 
ganization, that I pur- 


a genuine Turkish cymbals” 














No other cymbals equal K. Zildjian Constantinople 








mbals ar- i ance i illi 
cy for far-carrying resonance and crashing brilliance Send for FREE booklet today! 
of tone. K. Zildjians are made according to the famous 
Zildjian formula and process, a family secret for The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
> ms ii r. . “1 yes . Exclusive Importers of K. Zildjian Cymbals 
the past 300 years. The famous K. Zildjian factory in 6b Eeendnen, Grectien 11, Hew Dak 
= — anc ! 

a Turkey has NO branches, NO counterpart: I want to improve the sound of my percussion section. 
" Oe Accept no imitations! Send me the FREE Phil Grant booklet, “Effective Use 
aside of Cymbals,” plus details, prices, pictures of ‘he only 
a, Tht ; genuine Zildjian cymbals and accessories—K. ZiLDJIAN. 
he: , “Look for the K.Z.” 
wr Name 
s coor 
os ALDIIAN mee 
.) pur 
er miss® ® 





Francis 


the only . . . the genuine . . . traditionally the finest cymbal made! 


urns 
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VOLKWEIN’S 
Elements of Theory 


by JOSEPH A. RAUTERKUS, Mus. D. 


Excellent and numerous are the text books which surfeit the 
market to the students’ confusion, to the publishers’ antipathy and 
to the authors’ discouragement. “ELEMENTS OF THEORY” by 
Joseph A. Rauterkus, Mus. D., has several justifications for its appear- 
ance and your interest; i.e., its simplicity, directness and complete- 
ness. More than ten years of trial and success in the class rooms of 
three institutions of higher learning; the reduction of the rules cover- 
ing chord progression to the simple tendency of the active scale steps; 
a short treatise on conducting, by a Conductor with broad and varied 
experience; an essay on modernism; the elements of arranging, com- 
bined with the exercises of the text, changing pure theory to applied 
harmony; these items plus the intentional avoidance of technical 
language and the reduction of rules and regulations to a minimum, 
should warrant the interest of schools, music students and laymen in 
our publication, “ELEMENTS OF THEORY.” 


PRICE $1.50 


Order from your Dealer, or direct from the Publisher 


VOLKWEIN BROS, Inc. 


Music Publishers 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











VIBES — MARIMBAS 
XYLOPHONES JEN-Co 


MADE 
BY 








Choice of percussion artists in radio, TV, recording 
studios, as well as teachers, organists, entertainers. 
#620 JeN-Co Vibe used with success by NICK 
PELICO (formerly with Horace Heidt and Dick 
Jurgens). 

Available with chrome legs and damper pedal and 
plastic pearl covered rails. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL MUSIC DEALER FOR ALL 
JeN-Co MUSICAL PRODUCTS 


manufactured 


by 
G. C. JENKINS CO. DECATUR, ILLINOIS 











23RD ANNUAL CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, August 23, 1' Free. 
dom is the theme of the 1952 Chicagolang 
Music Festival, sponsored by Chicago Tribune 
Charities, Inc. From all parts of t United 
States and neighboring Canada wil! come a 
cast of nearly 10,000 men, women and child. 
ren. On the program will be vocai soloists 
choruses, concert bands, instrumenta soloists, 
accordian bands, piano soloists, and baton 
twirling teams. Preliminary contests for 
participants in the event will be held at yari. 
ous parts of the country Guests for the 
evening will include Risé Stevens, Metropolj. 
tan Opera star, Paul Lavalle, conductor of the 
Cities Service Band of America, and Wij 
Rossiter, composer and _ publisher On the 
festival staff: Henry Weber, general musi. 
cai director; Edgar Nelson, general choral 
director; Capt. Howard Scube, general jp. 
strumental director; Stanley Johnston, as. 
sistant festival director; Fred Miller, super. 
visor of field events; John Rieck, chairman 
vocal contests; Bess Vydra, festival secretary, 
John Kilroy, ticket manager. Address all cor. 
respondence concerning the festival to Philip 
Maxwell, director of the Chicagoland Music 
Festival, The Chicago Tribune, Tribune 
Tower, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago I, 
Ill. 


MIDWEST SYMPOSIUM FOR STUDENT 
COMPOSERS was held at the Cincinnati 


(Ohio) College of Music April 7-9.  Partici- § 


pants included representatives from: Chicago 
Musical College, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, College of Music of Cincinnati, and 
from the music schools at Yale University, 
University of Southern California, Indiana 
University, University of Louisville, Universi- 
ty of Michigan and De Paul University. The 
program on the final evening included orches- 
tral works by students from the participating 
schools of music played by an orchestra of 
seventy-five students under the direction of 
Roland Johnson and C. Hugo Grimm from 
the Cincinnati Conservatory. 


WASHINGTON MUSIC EDUCATORS AS. 
SOCIATION elected the following officers a 
the convention in Yakima, to take office Jul 
1, 1952: President—Frank D’Andrea, Bell- 
ingham; first vice-president—William Herbst 
Yakima; second vice-president—Ed Krenz 
Puyallup; secretary—Amanda Just, Pullman 
treasurer—Forest Brigham, Spokane. 


FRANCES ELLIOTT CLARK inspects wit! 
interest one of the phonographs used at the 
time she was a pioneer in the use of recorde 
music as a teaching instrument in the pub 
schools, first in Indiana and Iowa, and ther 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, until 1911, whe 
she joined the Victor Company staff as e¢t 
cational director. Director emerita of ™ 
Victor education department since she retire 
in 1937, the first president of the MEN 
reached her ninety-second birthday im Ma 
of this year. Pictured with Mrs. Clark § 
L. V. Hollweck, manager of the educate 
department of the RCA Victor Division t 
the Radio Corporation of America—which * 
the full name of the successor to the origi 
company. The photograph was made bee 
Mrs. Clark was in Philadelphia for te 
MENC convention. 
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Hef Your Music MeGreim, 


_witt RCA VICTO 


@ rca VICTOR RECORD LIBRARY 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A basic record library for the classroom. Consists of 
21 albums, 83 records, 370 compositions, recorded 
on 45 rpm as well as 78 rpm records. All albums 
available separately. Teaching notes in each album 
provide suggestions for use of each composition. 
Mail coupon for list of compositions. 


@ RCA VICTOR ALBUMS for Books of 
“A Singing School” 


Ten albums, of RCA Victor Records, available 
separately, recorded by Robert Shaw personnel from 
material in song books of ‘A Singing School,” pub- 
lished by C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston, Mass. 

The albums are available on 45 rpm records as 
well as conventional 78 rpm. Complete series covers 
Grades 1 through 8, and two combination albums. 
Mail coupon for complete list of songs. 


MAIL COUPON NOW for Complete Information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES ) 


RCA VICTOR #8 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-two 


~ 


R records 
ag 


© FOLK DANCE RECORDS 
by RCA VICTOR 


This new series comprises sixteen 

records, available singly, and includes thirty-six 
different folk dances and exercises. Squares and reels, 
polkas, flings and schottisches, gay festival programs of 
America, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, Ger- 
many—and other countries. Records available at 45 
rpm and 78 rpm speeds. Send for complete information. 


4) RCA VICTOR RECORD ALBUM 
INSTRUMENTS of the ORCHESTRA 


Provides students of music with aural recognition of the 
individual instruments of the orchestra. Each instrument 
is heard solo, with piano accompaniment played by Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. Available on 78 rpm records only. 
Mail coupon for illustrated literature. 


© Rca VICTOR MODEL 45EY4 
Complete Automatic Phonograph 


Just the phonograph for the 
classroom. Plays up to 14 of the 
45 rpm records at the flip of a 
switch. Features the “Golden 
Throat” tone system, a sepa- 
rate tone control and an extra- 
large speaker (8-inch) for excel- 
lent sound reproduction. 
Smart-looking and compact 
cabinet. Mail coupon for com- 
plete specifications. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 78 D 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me information on the items indicated by 
circled numbers below: 


oo 8 8 8 @ 


Name. 
School 


Street 











City 








Most successful directors 
use music from 


Be the hit of the summer with rollicking, rythm- 
packed selections from E.M.B. — pre-tested for 
summer band audiences. E.M.B. offers you the 
fastest service on the nation’s most complete library 
of school music materials. 


Write for your copy of the new 1951-52 EMB GUIDE. It is the most 
P 
complete listing of school music materials of all publishers available. 


Etucational Wusic Eureau,ne. 


30 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. Vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ Text books 
and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ Instrumental solo and ensembie music @ Instrumental 
methods @ A complete stock of equipment, supplies and teaching aids for every phase of music education. 











pcos 
mow One male °° 
CAPTAIN STRATTON’S FANCY 


by DEEMS TAYLOR 
arranged by Freeman High 
Price —— 30 cents 


—— A Sample Copy will be supplied on request 





J. FISCHER & BRO. 115 w. «0 ss. NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


SCHOLARSHIP. Delta Omicron, na*iong 
professional music fraternity, announces 4 
string scholarship for the High School Op. 
chestra Clinic to be held at Indiana Upj. 
versity, Bloomington, July 7-15, 1952. Am 
girl of high school age (grades nine through 
twelve) who is studying violin, vicla, Cello, 
or string bass is eligible. For further jg 
formation about auditions, write to Maurice 
F. Shadley, coordinator of public music sery. 
ices, Indiana University, Bloomington, 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF Music, 
Baltimore, Md., offers a scholarship in violop. 
cello in addition to other scholarships available 
from the conservatory the fall of this year 
Application forms and further information may 
be obtained at the Peabody Conservatory 
Office, 1 E. Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. The 
school of music has announced the naming 
and dedication of the Opperman Music Hall 
in honor of Ella Scoble Opperman, dean 
emerita of the school of music. 


H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, professor of 
church music at Boston University since 1917, 
the last five years of which were in retirement 
from a full teaching schedule, died in Newton, 
Mass., March 17 following a two-months jj. 
ness. He was in his 78th year. Professor 
Smith was founder of the Boston University 
Choral Arts Society and the New England 
Choir Directors Guild. As an editor he com. 
piled eight hymn books. He was a graduate 
of North Central College, Naperville, Ill. and 
attended the American Conservatory of Music 
(Chicago) where he obtained his masters de. 
gree, and Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Before joining the Boston University faculty 
he was tenor soloist with the Minneapolis and 
New York Symphony Orchestras, and held 
professorships at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary and Divinity School, and Chicago 
University. 


H. HUGH ALTVATER, dean of Woman’ 
College School of Music, Greensboro, N. C 
died March 9 after a six week’s illness. A 
native of Fowler, Mich., Dean Altvater joined 
the faculty of Women’s College in 1936 after 
heading the violin department and serving a 
dean of the School of Fine Arts at South 
western College, Winfield, Kans., for sixteen 
years. He organized the Greensboro Symn- 
phony Orchestra and served as its conductor 
for twelve years, and was president of the 
Greensboro Civic Music Association. Dean 
Altvater was also director of the North Caro 
lina Music Contest Festival, and was a past 
president of the North Carolina Teachers As- 
sociation and examiner for the National 
Association of Schools of Music. He was a 
composer and writer. His active membership 
in the MENC dated from 1937. 


CAPT. MARYBELLE J. NISSLY is 
nation’s first woman warrant officer. /* 
recently appointed director of the Air Forces 
solitary WAF Band was formerly music * 
pervisor for Manheim County (Pennsylvamia) 
schools and a member of Lancaster symphot! 
orchestra. She says there are openings * 
well-qualified band musicians—women 
tween the ages of eighteen and thirty-four, 
single, with high school diploma or equ* 
lent, who are U.S. citizens. Application 
should be sent to Captain Nissly, 543rd WA 
Band, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antos® 
Texas. 
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Recent Additions 


to the 


SCHIRMER CATALOG 
OF MUSICAL CLASSICS 


jaming PIANO 
> Hall BARTOK SELECTED WORKS FOR THE PIANO 
| COUPERIN HARPSICHORD PIECES (Oesterle-Aldrich) 
| DUKAS-SANDOR THE SORCERER’S APPRENTICE 
a PURCELL KEYBOARD SUITES (Oesterle-Aldrich) 
. PIANO—Four Hands 
MENDELSSOHN ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO 
Four Hands 
MOZART ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANO 
Four Hands 
“Obie TWO PIANOS—Four Hands 
ap | MOZART-PHILLIP CONCERTO, A (K.414) 
1 held | CONCERTO, Bh (K.450) 


logical | CONCERTO, G (K.453) 


“hicago 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 


HAYDN-STUTSCHEWSKY CONCERTO IN D FOR ‘CELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
KREUTZER-BLUMENAU FORTY-TWO ETUDES 
Transcribed for Viola 
MOZART FOUR PRELUDES & FUGUES 
For Violin, Viola, ‘Cello 
RODE-BLUMENAU TWENTY-FOUR CAPRICES 
Transcribed for Viola 
SCHRADIECK SCHOOL OF VIOLIN TECHNICS, BOOK 1 
Transcribed for Viola 
SEVCIK-LIFSCHEY SELECTED STUDIES IN THE FIRST POSITION 
Viola 


bership 
VOCAL 
FIFTY SELECTED SONGS by SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, BRAHMS, WOLF AND 
STRAUSS (Original text with English versions by 
Florence Easton) High Voice 
Low Voice 
MEDTNER TWENTY-SIX SELECTED SONGS 
(Russian & English Texts) 
MOZA4RT TWENTY-ONE CONCERT ARIAS FOR SOPRANO 
(Original texts with English Versions by 
Lorraine Noel Finley) Vol. 1 
Vol. 2 


WIND INSTRUMENTS 


MASTERWORKS FOR THE CLARINET — “ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS” 
Compiled by Eric Simon 


G. SCHIRMER 


NEW YORK 17: 3 East 43rd Street CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcade 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston Street LOS ANGELES 17: 700 West 7th Street 


June-July, Nineteen Fifty-two 












know the score 


Maybe you remember every S f note 


of your musical score 


= 
on paper bx . .. but if you’re like other composers 


without putting it down 


a“ 


we know, you'll appreciate not only your own 


copy, but duplicates 


to safeguard it. 


The MAESTRO METHOD OF MUSIC REPRODUCTION 


makes any number of copies ey from vour 


original manuscript 


MAESTRO METHOD £3 


INDEPENDENT MUSIC PUBLISHERS INC. 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Dept. B 


free Master Sheet filing service. 


... inquire today about the 


and our 





HARVEY LEROY WILSON was «ppointe 
director of the University of Penzsylvani, 
Concert Band on February 6, 1952. For th 
past four years he has been lecturer on music 
education at the University of Pennsylvania 
and prior to that time was director of music 


in the Pottstown, Pennsylvania, schools, 








RETIRING Among the faculty members 
retiring from the New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, at the end of the 
current academic year are Duncan McKenzie, 
chairman of the music department, and Miss 
Kemp Stillings, lecturer in music. 





JACKSON K. EHLERT, dean of the Schoo 
of Music and Fine Arts at Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y., has been appointed dean of the 
Jordan College of Music of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. He will take over his new 
post after July 15, 1952. 





ROOSEVELT COLLEGE, Chicago, IIl., con. 
ducted a two-day piano music conference April 
14-16 at the college’s School of Music. Logis 
Crowder, chairman of the piano department 
at Northwestern University, lead the panel 
“Teaching Chopin and Schumann.”’ Others op 
the program included Maurice Dumesnil, 
Nellie G. McCarty and Margit Varro of the 
Roosevelt College faculty, and Polly Gibbs, 
professor of music at Louisiana State Uni. 
versity. 
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Summer Session 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Luther A. Richman, Mus. D., Ed. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867. 
with University of Cincinnati. 
tion. Degrees, Diplomas, Certificates. 


Operated under auspices Citicinnati 


Dormitories. 


Institute of Fine Arts. Affiliated 


Complete school of music—Faculty of international reputa- 
10 acre campus. 


For free catalog, 


Address C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Cak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 














For Summer and Fall Programs 


Band Music 


The General Eisenhower March .............. 
(Full band 1.00) 

Overture and Allegro (la Sultane) ........... 
(Full band 5.00, Symph. 8.00) 

PE: 6 Gade encoded SORE ES Se ESAS CeO de ws 
(Full band 7.50, Symph. 11.00) 


American Holiday Overture .................. 


(Full band 5.00, Symph. 8.00) 


Sc kde nines a H. L. Wilson 


... Couperin-Milhaud-Walker 


Chorus Music 


Invocation to Song (SATB) ............-+55- 
The Shadow March (SATB) ...............5.. 


)  . . -s esc en 
Still, Still With Thee (SATB) .................. 


DE ED ob bnsnescccectéenndacnde 


Leseonen ene McDonald-Cailliet 
wer ee Lucien Cailliet 
awe Sullivan-Maclary .16 
Torrry Lovis Shenk .20 
eee Geo. Strickling .20 
os an eae Cc. K. Bawden .18 
errr. Wm, S. Haynie .20 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT TO CHORAL DIRECTORS ON REQUEST 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 SANSOM STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 














DETROIT (MICHIGAN) ALL-CITY JUN- 
IOR STRING QUARTET, named for the 
Detroit All-City Junior Orchestra, of which 
the young musicians are members, supplied 
the 1952 MENC convention one of its note 
worthy demonstrations of the “results oi 4 
good program of music teaching in the 
schools.”” They shared with distinction the 
musical part of the traditional Sunday Con 
ference Breakfast program with the Peabody 
Conservatory Madrigal Singers of Baltimore 

Personnel of the group includes Gerald 
Rosen, twelve years old, seventh grade, first 
violin; Mary Ann Niemiec, thirteen years 
old, eighth grade, second violin; Rita Rit, 
fourteen years old, ninth grade, viola; and 
Robert Newkirk, fourteen years old, ninth 
grade, cello. Their repertoire includes qua- 
tets by Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. 

The quartet, now in its third year with 
the same personnel, was organized and 
coached by Bernard Silverstein, who was cot 
ductor of the Detroit Public Schools All-City 
Junior Orchestra until last November, when 
he met an untimely death in an automobile 
accident. Michael Bistritzky, orchestra d 
rector at Detroit’s Cass Technical High 
School, has replaced Mr. Silverstein as di- 
rector of the orchestra and is carrying on # 
coach of the string quartet. 

First violinist Rosen and cellist Newkirk, 
who have just recently graduated to full-sized 
instruments, played in a string trio that per 
formed at the 1948 MENC convention ® 
Detroit. 

A group of men from the Detroit Rotary 
Club chipped in to pay for the train tp 
and the hotel bill at Philadelphia for & 
members of the quartet. Fowler Smith, * 
pervising director of music education of the 
Detroit Schools, supplied the data from W 
the foregoing was compiled. He neg! 
to state whether he is a member of the De 
troit Rotary Club. 
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MILLS SETS THE MOOD FOR YOUR CONCERTS , 


rF- LEROY ANDERSON 


Kenzie, 


= Today's most versatile young composer 


School 
ollege, 
of the 
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ls new 
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oy FOR BAND This is the dramatic highlight of any concert. Its insistent FOR ORCH. 
aa Pn + beat. . its haunting theme. . keep BLUE TANGO first among ta 
han a audience favorites. Set C — 6.00 
Gi THE PHANTOM REGIMENT BELLE OF THE BALL 

e Uni- 


‘ Joyous, exuberant waltz — evoking a gay and tender era: 
f : 
An echo of valor down through eternity: FOR BAND FOR ORCHESTRA 


Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 Set A 4.00 Set B 5.50 Set C 7.00 


PLINK, PLANK, PLUNK! 


AN ANDERSON INNOVATION: FOR STRINGS 


The scintillating pizzicato is unexpectedly punctuated by a. swish — like the whisper of rustling silk. 
Complete with Score 2.50 Score Only 1.00 Extra Parts .35 


A WORKBOOK In THE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
by H. OWEN REED 


A practical, comprehensive presentation, in text and work- 
book form, of the basic fundamentals of music. Lessons 
and dri'ls in notation, rhythm, melody, harmony and struc- 
ture. Correlated ear training, sight singing, and keyboard 
exercises. Pre-tested and approved for high school and 
first year college theory class, and for the private indi- 
vidual instrumental or vocal student. Illustrated with 
charts and diagrams. 


SCORING FOR THE BAND 


by PHILIP J. LANG 


A complete course, written by one of America’s leading 
band arrangers. Presents and develops thoroughly the 
techniques, devices, mechanics, and professional tricks of 
arranging and transcribing for the band. A text book for 
class or individual study. Profusely illustrated with charts 
and diagrams. Includes excerpts of scores from familiar 
published works. A ‘’must’’ for the school band arranger 
— a valuable aid to the conductor. 350 pages, hard cover. 

Y JUN- Price 5.00 

for the 
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Peabody 3 ing. Acquaintance with these nes fastens appreciation. musical terms and rests of several measures duration. > 
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ed and MOST SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION TO MUSIC LITERATURE IN OUR TIME! 
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x THE DIATONIC MODES in MODERN MUSIC 
‘fT, when 
tomobile I N 
stra di P P 
1 Hig _ by JOHN VINCENT, Chairman, Music Department, UCLA 
a as de A unique volume, presenting an original analysis of the modes as used during the past century and up to the present. 
ig on as 
The established comp and the serious student will both find this an invalvable basis for creative activity. The author demon- 
Newkirk, strates how such medieval concepts as plagal modes, conventi domi have been replaced by freer musical expression. He 
full-sized illustrates with examples from works of Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, Sibelius, Harris, Gershwin, and many other composers. 
that per ’ . 
ntion i Professor Vincent also’ traces the history of the modes from their “disappearance” in the seventeenth century to their “redis- 
covery” in the nineteenth century. And in his study of the seven interlocked diatonic scale forms — the diatonic modes — he 
t Rotary describes the actual = of Western music. 
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Ensemble Collections 


CHAMBER MUSIC COLLECTIONS (New) 


Individually Compiled, Arranged, and Edited 


THREE FLUTES (Easy to Medium) 
THREE CLARINETS, Vol. I (Easy) 
THREE CLARIWETS, Vol. II (Medium) 
THREE SAXOPHONES (Two Altos and Tenor; Easy to Medium) 
THREE WOODWINDS (C Flute, B» Clarinet, and Bassoon or 
Bass Clarinet; Easy to Medium) 


ENSEMBLE CLASSICS SERIES 


Individually Compiled and Edited; Easy to Medium 


CLARINET QUARTETS, Vol. I (Four Bos) 
CLARINET QUARTETS, Vol. lI (Two Bos, Alto, and Bass) 
BRASS QUARTETS, Vol. I (Two Bp Cornets, Horn in F, and 
Trombone or Baritone) 
BRASS A ad Vol. Il (Two Bp Cornets, and Two Trombones or Trombone 


and Baritone) 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS _ by H. Voxman 


INTRODUCING THE ALTO OR BASS CLARINET—A transfer method 
for intermediate instruction 

SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Trumpet, Vol. I (Easy to Medium) .. 

SELECTED DUETS for Cornet or Trumpet, Vol. II (Advanced) 

SELECTED STUDIES for Trombone (Advanced Etudes and Scaies) 

SELECTED STUDIES for Baritone (Advanced Etudes and Scales) 


5544 West Armstrong Ave. CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 


Exclusive Distributors: TARG & DINNER, Inc. 
The Wholesale Hascc Center 
425 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL 





Albert Teachers Agency & College Bureay 2 
Armstrong Company, W. T. 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. . 
Belwin, Inc. 
Berkshire Music Center 
Birchard & Co., C. C. 
Bird’s Music, George “Red” 
Burnsville School of Fine Arts ... 
Boosey and Hawkes 
Boston University College of Music ....., 
Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc. ..... 
Cement City Public Schools 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music . 
Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Mo. 54 
Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc., The ........., 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
Educational Placements 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 
Fischer, Inc., Carl 
Fischer & Bro., J. 
Frank Band Instruments, Wm. 
Franz Manufacturing Company 
Ginn and Company 
Gretsch Manufacturing Company, Fred .. 
Haynes Co., William S. 
Independent Music Publishers, Inc. ..... 
Jenkins Music Company 
Jenkins Co., G. C. 
Kay Musical Instrument Company ....... 
Keyboard, Jr. 
Kratt Co., Wm. 
Leblanc Company, 29, 30, 31, 32 
Linton Manufacturing Company, Inc. .... 53 
Los Angeles Conservatory of Music & Arts 4 
Lutton Music Personnel Service ......... 
Lyon & Healy, Inc. 
McClure Talking Pictures, O. J. ........ 
Mills Music, Inc. 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Moore Co., 
MENC 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. ......... 97 
Music Teachers Placement Service ...... 
National Church Goods Supply Company . 9 
Northwestern University 
Pedler Company, The 
Peery Products Co. 
Rayner, Dalheim & Company ... 
Radio Corporation of America 

RCA Victor Educational Services ..... 5 
Rubank, Inc. 
SL GO, cendeeceescceseceseees 
Schmitt Music Co., "Paul A. 
Selmer, H. & A. 
Silver Burdett Company 
Strayline Products Co. 
Targ & Dinner, Inc. ‘ 
University of North Careline 
Volkwein Bros., Inc. 
Wenger Music Equipment Co. 
Willis Music Co., The 
Wurlitzer Company, The Rudolph .. Cover 
Yahres Publications did vee oeeeee 


STUDENT MEMBERS “visited the exhibits 
and had fun trying out the instruments 
These future music teachers, West Chest! 
(Pa.) State Teachers College, are Dorothy 
Baumeister, piccolo, and Mary Jane Mert 
sousaphone. 
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WENGER 


MUSICAL EQUIPMENT 


Put your group up where you can see 
them — the results are marvelous — they 
look better, they feel better, they per- 
form better! 


Wenger risers are’ sturdily constructed of 
3/,"" fir, plywood. Permanent, steel, auto- 
matic, friction braces make erection and 
disassembly a joy compared with older 
methods. 


Standard eighteen section riser accom- 
modating 60-75 players, as pictured — 
Tory TT $756.00 Complete. 

STORAGE iu Wad al Liebibuae ib Three-step riser for standing 
The complete riser Mi ii? | 4 peel ‘4 ny i] chorus, 15-18 singers — $38.70. 


pictured above and at 





right is stored in oue 

sta:k 2’x 971”x 6’ h 

Over 400% saving in 

storage space: ‘ WRITE TODAY FOR FULL 
me — INFORMATION! 


3-in-| RISERS for BAND, ORCHESTRA and SEATED CHORUS. 
(Make These Three Set-Ups with One Set of RISERS) 





-WENGER 


MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT CO. 
































: 1 
MFRS. of The SOUSAPHONE CHAIR-STAND @ The REEDCONDITIONER @ NON-COLLAPSIBLE 
PLAYERS & SNARE DRUM STANDS @ The SNARE DRUM PRACTICE PAD @ ALLIED EQUIPMENT OWATONNA 2, MINNESOTA 





Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes 


Prepared by the Piano Instruction Committee (1946-51) of the 
Music Educators National Conference, Raymond Burrows, Chairman 








ONTRIBUTORS: Dorothy Bishop, Chauncey Bond, Ray- 

mond Burrows, Leslie P. Clausen, John Crowder, Leah 

Curnutt, Charlotte DuBois, Fay Templeton Frisch, Polly Gibbs, 

Marjorie M. Keller, Evelyn Locke, Myrtle Merrill, Alma Holton 
Rich, Carrie M. Sharp. 

















OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


(1) The Time Has Come. (2) The Preparation of the Teacher. (3) Institutions Which Offer Group 

Piano Instruction and Piano Pedagogy. (4) The Relation of the Piano Class to the Entire School 

Program. (5) The Evaluation of Teaching Materials. (6) Care of the Piano. (7) Classroom Equipment. 

(8) Expected Achievements and Illustrative Lesson Outlines: Elementary School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Junior College, University. (9) A Creed for Music Educators. 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 


Published by Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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For your classes 


BOWEN-MOOK: Song and Speech 


The basic elements of correct tone production 
necessary for singing and speaking well are covered 
in this compact and attractive new book for high 
schools. Written from the student's point of view 
in a simple, readable styles SONG AND SPEECH 
provides concise illustrated explanations of the 
voice and its physiology, of posture, breathing, 
resonance, diction, and musicianship. A simple 
repertoire of 39 songs gives the student ample and 
varied practice material. Unusually clear explana- 
tions and thorough discussions make this new book 
equally good for teachers who are just beginning 
group voice instruction and for more experienced 
teachers. 


SIEGMEISTER-WHEELER: 
'Way Up on Old Smoky 


39 spirited and colorful songs arranged to fit the voice 
ranges of teen-age girls. Pioneer songs, folk ballads, 
work songs, play songs, college songs, and barbershop 
harmonies. Planned by two specialists in folk music. 


SIEGMEISTER-WHEELER: 
Singing Down the Road 


A well-chosen collection of 44 songs that boys sing at 
home and on the way to school, songs that Americans 
have loved for generations. All arrangements planned 
to fit boys’ changing voices. 


Brand- Vlew 
Book 


i = 
= = 
_ =" 


Order these books from your nearest Ginn sales office 


GINN AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
NEW YORK II CHICAGO 16 
COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 


ATLANTA 3 
TORONTO 5 


SALES OFFICES: 
DALLAS | 
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Published by the 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Vol. XXXVIII June-July 1952 


Some Needs and Opportunities in t 
Field of Music Education 


MENC 1952 RESOLUTIONS 


INCE WE BELIEVE that music education can 


contribute to objective of general 


education, it is essential that’ music educators 


every 


recognize their responsibility to serve these aims. 
Helping each student realize his full potential is im- 
plicit in all teaching. The true measure of the success 
of all types of education lies in the type of citizenship 
which results. Music educators should be determined 
to make the classroom experiences of their pupils an 
avenue to a democratic, honest, fair, cooperative, toler- 
ant, and cultured community. We therefore offer the 
following as statements representing some of the needs, 
opportunities and standards to which all members of 
the profession may conscientiously subscribe: 


I 


In the expanding curriculum, the Music Educators 
National Conference desires to stress the importance 
of the cultural arts and recommends that they be given 
full consideration when curricular changes are con- 
templated. 


II 


The Music Educators National Conference again 
places itself on record as insisting that the special 
teacher of music shall have had thorough preparation 
asa musician. The prospective music educator should 
also be taught to teach and administer, but we believe 
and assert that all other phases of his preparation for 
his work should be considered as invalid without fine 
musicianship. 


III 


Inasmuch as the teaching of music in the ele- 
mentary grades is in most cases the responsibility of 
the classroom teachers, we strongly recommend that 
adequate preparation for such teaching be a considera- 
tion in the employment of elementary teachers, and that 


m-service” training be provided for those presently 


employed who are not so prepared. 


IV 


Since instrumental music education in America is 
still out of proper balance, we urge all schools to pro- 
vide equal opportunity and instruction in band and 
orchestral instruments, without undue emphasis on the 
utilitarian or public relations aspects of performing or- 
ganizations, but with proper regard for equipping 
young people to meet the opportunities, responsibilities 
and realities of civic adult life. 


V 


We recognize that strong courses in vocal and in- 
strumental music are provided in our schools, but we 
believe that more attention should be given to supply- 
ing courses, particularly in the secondary schools, which 
will appeal to those boys and girls not interested in 
performing music themselves, but who wish to have 
more knowledge and understanding of music. 

VI 

In the field of adult education, it is apparent that 
there is a need for encouraging musical activities in 
the welfare programs of many industrial groups 
throughout the nation. We would therefore recom- 
mend that music educators investigate the needs of 
their respective communities and lend assistance where- 
ever possible in promoting an adequate program of 
musical activities for such groups. 

Vil 

Because of the universal appeal of music, the Music 
Educators National Conference desires to reaffirm its 
belief in the importance of music education as a means 
of promoting mutual understanding and world friend- 
ship. 

Adopted by the Music Educators National Conference at its thirty- 
second meeting (thirteenth biennial), Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, March 
1952. Prepared by the MENC Council of Past Presidents, Herman F. 


Smith, chairman. (By provision of the Constitution the Council of 
Past Presidents serves as the MENC Committee on Resolutions.) 





N No part of the free world is so much said about 
freedom as in America. We not only extol the 
element of freedom in our own society and hold it 

up as a shining example of our way of life, but we take 

every opportunity to point out the violations cf freedom 
that characterize statist societies such as Russia, pre-war 

Italy, and Germany. Verbally we condemn intellectual 

slavery and thought control. Businessmen criticize gov- 

ernment control and plead for economic freedom. 

Various voluntary associations such as the American 

Legion and other veterans’ organizations talk about pre- 

serving freedom in America. Yet to from 

abroad all the verbalism uttered and written in defense 
of freedom appears in strange contrast to the many ways 
in which we currently show callous disregard for free- 
dom. Probably no free country has gone as far as ours 
in hysteria and in violation of its own declared faith in 
freedom. It is becoming increasingly clear that while 
no generation has talked as much about freedom as we 
have, certainly no generation has so often violated the 
meaning of our freedom or seemed as ready to abandon 


visitors 


it as has our own. 
+ 

Nowhere is the effect of our seeming readiness to 
abandon freedom more apparent than in the field of 
education. Certainly no generation of American teachers 
has been as fearful of expressing unpopular economic, 
social, or political ideas as the present one. If present 
trends continue, we shall be moving more and more close- 
ly to the Russian pattern of thought control as it ap- 
plies to education. We already have state legislative com- 
mittees examining textbooks and inquiring into the 
viewpoints of teachers. Presumabiy this is because the 
state legislature does not trust the local school boards 
and school administrators to supervise the schools as far 
as their ideological outlook is concerned. If the state 
legislatures cannot trust local school authorities, how 
long will it be before the Federal Congress feels it can- 
not trust the states and must enter this area itself? If we 
get congressional investigations of teachers and text- 
books it will be only a short step to some kind of federal 
supervisory agency in the field of education with the re- 
sult that only such ideas can be taught as are acceptable 
to this agency. 

It is, of course, true that most of the controversial 
matters arise in the social sciences. Few occur in mathe- 
matics, in foreign languages, or in music. Regardless, 
however, of the subject we teach or the areas in which 
our efforts lie, we shall make a terrible mistake if we 
permit the freedom of American education to be de- 
stroyed by noisy super-patriots, and nativists, who have 
lost faith in the traditional freedom of America with 
local control of education, and in our traditional free- 


This article presents the full text of the speaker’s manuscript of his 


address given at the MENC biennial meeting in Philadelphia in the 


general session on March 24 devoted to “Making a Professional Career 
of Music Education.” 
New York University. 


Dr. Melby is dean of the School of Education at 
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Education, Freedom and Creativity 


ERNEST O. MELBY 
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dom to teach the truth and to promote the freest creative ideologi 
expression in the fine arts through creative writing which 1 
creative composition, and creative expression in every social p 
as ; . in the fi 

It is high time we examined the nature of creativity & too pait 
and the process whereby the individual becomes a free if some 
creative individual. We must be clear about the source while re 
of creativity. It is to be found in the unique endowment the artis 
of individual human beings, each different from any ity had 
other human being who ever lived before, lives now, or ing inflt 
will live again. This uniqueness of the individual hy. expressi 
man being is the primary source of all creative poten- in certai 
tiality in all of the fine arts and in every area of human position 
endeavor. It must be remembered, however, that this mind an 
unique endowment of the individual will not develop u- 
less the individual is enabled to share in his cultural 
heritage and communicate with his fellow human being 1 kno 
in the contemporary world. Thus, the symphonies of § Commur 
Beethoven stem not only from the uniqueness of his as to ju: 
own personality, his own mind and spirit, but also from in an eff 
3ach, Hayden and Mozart. Remembering such a sitw-§ we in At 
tion, we see clearly how important it is that the individual [J of freed 
has a right to be himself, to become all he is capabk i munists | 
of becoming through the freedom of his own spirit and the legion 
through the fullest possible sharing in the greatness oi JJ cerning | 
our heritage, and the richness of our contemporary life § freedom, 
+ shall find 
Let us turn for a moment to the relationship of crea ©, nor \ 
tive freedom to the field of music. Music is often said ff Will to re 
to be the purest of the so-called fine arts. Perhaps the Even i 
artist in music is less limited by his medium than artists "nism, 
in other areas. The mere fact that music is not an exact fj imitation 
language makes it less earthbound in character. The the currer 
language of music can rise above and beyond the mean- § '0*m and 
ings of words, tied as they often are to physical cor public uti 
notations or the limitations of experience. The mere fact and mine: 
‘ that the limits of the composer are perhaps greater than does not 1 
in other arts makes it all the more important that he gJ € 2 cor 
have a completely free spirit, and uninhibited thought % ‘Pressio: 
and feeling. His must be a creativity which is organis caste in a 
mic in character, which partakes of the quality of the@j "Y as of 
wholeness of the individual and all of his responses tof “zens a1 
his environment. The resul 
Dynamism and creativity are indivisible qualities in selves. 
human beings. We can get the fullest release of the gj" alway 
individual’s creative capacities only as we give him the other wor 
opportunity to be creative in every aspect of his life least to th 
The artist who wishes to function creatively in his at jj “¢ are no 
should live creatively in every facet of his daily exper fi SOT of th 
ence. If we cast the musical composer in a rigid mol jm “Poa the 
in the fields of politics, in human relations, or in econo '" 
mics, we shall thereby subtract from his creative statut 
in his musical specialty. Likewise, if the teacher" Ag teac 
music is denied the right to live creatively, he will 0° Ball he js ; 
be a creative teacher. In fact if other areas of his MM One does 
perience are sufficiently rigid and confining, his creat’ I of others. 
ity in teaching may be totally destroyed. tributed to 
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ity B too painfully before us. 


No creative musician or teacher can thus look at the 
restrictions upon the freedom of teachers and other 
citizens in the areas of social problems in the contempo- 
rary scene with equanimity. He cannot say to himself, 
“After all, economics is a controversial subject—music 
isnot. We shall all have to be careful in the expression 
of economic opinion but we can be free in the field of 
music because music is an inexact language and without 
ideological coloration.” In the first place, the society 
which restricts freedom of expression in controversial 
social problems will inevitably restrict the creative artists 
in the fine arts. The experience of musicians in Russia is 
But in the second place even 
if some statist society would decide to keep the arts free 
while restricting expression in the social problems area 
the artist would quickly find that his own creative capac- 
ity had been thereby stunted. Conformity is a stultify- 
ing influence upon the total personality. Fear of the 
expression of unpopular ideas, doors closed to learning 
in certain areas, and a deadening public opinion in op- 
position to all deviate opinions—all these cast the human 
mind and the human soul in chains. 


a 


I know many of you will think immediately of the 
Communist menace. You may see this menace so great 
as to justify temporarily the surrender of our freedom 
in an effort to combat the evil of Communism. But if 
we in America believe that we can resign from the house 
of freedom temporarily while we destroy the Com- 
munists and return to it after a victorious war against 
the legions of statism, we are indeed a naive and undis- 
cerning people. For if we stop living in the house of 
freedom, the house will change and so will we. We 
shall find that we cannot go back to it even if we want 
to, nor will that house be the same even if we could 
will to return to it. 

Even in the discussion of subjects related to Com- 
munism, we can already sense the damaging effect of 
limitations on freedom of expression. For example, in 
the current scene few people would care to mount a plat- 
form and advocate government ownership of railroads, 
public utilities, and underground wealth such as oil wells 
and mines. The expression of such an opinion certainly 
does not make one a Communist. It does not even make 
one a complete and thorough-going Socialist. Yet the 
expression of such an opinion would cause one to lose 
caste in a great many community situations in the coun- 
tty as of the present moment. Our more discerning 
citizens are fully aware of these current public attitudes. 
The result is they are keeping their opinions to them- 
selves. When we hear people talk these days we are 
not always hearing what these people really think. In 
other words, many of us are not our real selves, or at 
last to the degree that we outwardly declare ourselves, 
We are not expressing ourselves as we really are. This 
sort of thing cannot help but have a damaging effect 
upon the creative attitudes of all of those who engage 
in it. 


a 


As teachers we must remember that one can become 
all he is capable of becoming only by living creatively. 
One does not become creative by mastering the ideas 
of others. One may know all that has ever been con- 
tributed to the know ledge of physics without creating a 
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single bit of new physical knowledge. One might know 
every symphony ever written by a major composer 
without writing a line of new music or for that matter 
contributing one single bit to an orchestral interpreta- 
tion. In the realm of the creative, knowledge is not 
necessarily power, for power comes only through the 
release of the unique capacities of the individual himself. 
Here is an educational concept of the broadest possible 
application. The acquisition of knowledge, such as the 
mastery of the multiplication tables or learning how .to 
read, is not in and of itself education. It is merely the 
acquisition of a tool whereby education can be facilitated. 
Getting an education in the true sense of the word is the 
process of becoming all one is capable of becoming, and 
one becomes all one is capable of becoming only by living 
creatively. Few have expressed the spirit of a true 
creative education in a free society as well as Kahlil 
Gibran in The Prophet: 


Your children are not your children; they are the sons and 
daughters of life’s longing for itself. They come through you 
but not from you and though they are with you yet they belong 
not to you. You may give them your love but not your thoughts 
for they have their own thoughts. You may house their bodies 
but not their souls, for their souls dwell in the house of to- 
morrow which you cannot visit not even in your dreams. You 
may strive to be like them but seek not to make them like you, 
for life goes not backwards nor tarries with yesterday. If 


education is to prepare for life under freedom it must itself be 


tree. 

It is important that we understand something of the 
nature of the creative process, for if we fail to under- 
stand this we are likely to miss completely the conditions 
under which individuals may become truly creative. The 
character of the creative process has been beautifully 
and explicitly stated by William Ernest Hocking in 
speaking of Johann Sebastian Bach: 


The freedom of decision has sometimes been pictured as a 
sort of mechanical coin-flipping to lend an arbitrary overweight 
to one of two balanced alternatives. This is as poor a version 
of decision as could well be conceived. The self, in deliberating, 
is not occupied with a common stock of conventional alternatives. 
Bach’s music was not eternally laid up in heaven, and extracted 
by him from an endless store of pre-existing musical ideas: It 
was not so much as possible until Bach conceived it. This idle 
idea of an infinite grabbag of eternal possibilities, from which 
finite deciders draw now a red ball, now a white, as pleases their 
fancy, assumes that no finite mind does more than reproduce and 
give flesh to a few of the infinite multitude of an eternal reper- 
toire of universals; but the human will is not engaged in mere 
duplication. The field of alternative possibilities into which the 
self looks is first of all a field stocked by its own imagination, 
derived from a thousand sources and yet in every line its own 
product. It is impossible for two minds to contemplate the same 
concrete alternatives, though they be given “What I can make of 
them.” The world in which the deliberating mind operates is an 
“other” world with its own space-time order; [this mind] 
intends to superpose this imagined world, when its conception is 
satisfactory, upon the “actual” world, and in the act of decision 
construct a perfect splice! It confers actuality upon the dream 
of its own making. Thus Bach adds to the universe, when he 
pens his music, something which without his invention the uni- 
verse would not have had and something which God Himself had 
never thought. 


Perhaps we can say that it is only when men think, 
write, compose, paint, or act along lines which God Him- 
self had never thought that they are truly creative. Lest 
I be misunderstood, I say this in all reverence for I be- 
lieve God’s stature to be increased by the creation of 
beings with the capacity to think what He Himself had 


never thought. 
+ 


At this point it is well for us to remember the power - 
of faith, love and freedom in relation to the develop- 
ment of creativity. 
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Albert Schweitzer, writing about Bach, has the follow- 
ing to say about music as viewed by the great master: 


Music is an act of worship with Bach. His artistic activity 


and his personality are both based on his piety. If he is to be 
understood from any standpoint at all, it is from this. For 
him, art was religion, and so had no concern with the world or 
with wordly success. It was an end in itself. Bach includes 
religion in the definition of art in general. All great art, even 
secular, is in itself religious in his eyes; for him the tones do 
not perish, but ascend to God like praise too deep for utterance. 

“Figured bass,” he says in the rules and principles of accom- 
paniment that he gave his pupils*, “is the most perfect founda- 
tion of music. It is executed with both hands in such a manner 
that the left hand plays the notes that are written, while the 
right adds consonances and dissonances thereto, making an agree- 
able harmony for the glory of God and the justifiable gratifica- 
tion of the soul. Like all music, the figured bass should have no 
other end and aim than the glory of God and the recreation of 
the soul; where this is not kept in mind there is no true music, 
but only an infernal clamour and ranting.” 


Regardless of your religious beliefs, your sense of the 
worth of individual human beings—your reverence for 
nature—your faith in all men—all these give grandeur 
to your thought and feeling and they are all linked to 
freedom ; growing in its climate and withering and dying 
in its absence. 

+ 

If with me you accept a creative interpretation of life 
and education, then take heed of the inroads being made 
upon our freedom in the current American scene. Do 
not for a minute ignore the nativist merely because the 
focus of his attack is directed to the teaching of the 
Three R’s, or what he believes to be a failure to teach 
American history. For McCarthyism and nativism not 
only silence those with unpopular opinions in the field of 
politics and economics, they create an atmosphere un- 
favorable to all creative life. They stultify contemporary 
American thought and feeling. They tend to cast the 
human soul in a rigid mold, to run us through a sort of 
homogenizing process which leaves us physically living 
but spiritually devitalized and creatively confined. 

It is no simple problem to account for the rise of 
nativism and processes of thought control in a country 
like America. We have a long tradition of freedom, the 
most productive economy on earth, an admirable geo- 
graphical location, and a most productive and creative 
people. Why do we behave as we do? The answer 
probably is that we are both fear-ridden and guilt-ridden 
in the face of the world scene. We are afraid we shall 
be overcome by Russian aggressive imperialism. We 
have a guilt feeling about our treatment of races and 
other failures to practice our democracy. So we come 
close to losing our faith in freedom and resort to witch- 
hunting, guilt by association, and various thought-control 
techniques. Instead of facitig the slave world with faith 
and confidence we have receded to the defensive. 

Few have pointed the road that America should take 
better in recent months than John Foster Dulles in an 
address at Princeton University : 

There is no reason why we should stand frightened and on 
the defensive in the face of Soviet Communism ... On any 
impartial appraisal of our relative capabilities, it should be 
the despots, not we, who do the trembling. ... There comes 
a time in the life of every great people when their work of 
creation ends. They lose their sense of purpose and of mis- 
sion in the world, seeking only to conserve what they have. 
Material things begin to seem more important than spiritual 
things and security seems more a matter of military defense 
than of spiritual offense. 


*They are preserved in a copy dating from 1738. See Spitta III, 317 ff. 
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- good that deficit. 





Surely that hour has not struck for us. We have, to be sure, 
become rich and, in worldly terms, we are reckoned among the 
great—our deficit is in non-material things. Surely we can make 
We are not an old and decaying nation. We 
are still young in terms of national life expectance. .. . , 

The dynamic usually prevails over the static, the active over 
the passive. In this connection he pointed out that Communist 
leaders are fully aware of this and therefore carry on what he 
called “a dynamic offensive.” 

In human affairs, the nonmaterial or spiritual element is more 
important than the material... . 

The free world has rather badly failed to draw strength from 
ideas. We, more than the Communist world, think and work jn 
material terms—but today a revolutionary spirit grips over half 
the human race. There are passions that cannot be allayed by 
oil royalties or suppressed by foreign guns... . 

Speaking of the Japanese Peace Treaty he said: 

The free world, this time, had the initiative. It was the Soviet 
Union which was trying to block peace. And the dynamic pre- 
vailed over the static, the active prevailed over the passive—we 
invoked the spirit of forgiveness to overcome vengefulness, mag- 
nanimity to overcome hatred, humanity to overcome greed, fel- 
lowship to overcome arrogance, trust to overcome fear. 


ab 





But the dynamic will not prevail over the static, the 
active over the passive unless we in education become 
more dynamic and creative than we have been in the past. 
Trust will not overcome fear on the part of the American 
people unless they have the kind of education that helps 
them to security through each person becoming all he is 
capable of becoming. Beauty will not flower in the 
minds and hearts of individual boys and girls and men 
and women unless it flowers first in our minds and hearts 
as teachers, and we shall probably keep on being fearful 
and vengeful until we have a greater faith in our way of 
life. Aiso, I feel that education has no more important 
responsibility than to give every boy and girl, and every 
man and woman such a faith in our way of life. 

Some will say, “You are right. A faith in democracy 
and freedom must be provided by education.” But some 
will say, “This is primarily the responsibility of the 
teache: of social science. We in music must stay with 
our art for its own sake, and we cannot take time to 
reinforce the faith of our children and young people in 
the tenets of our democracy.” Here is one of our most 
crucial mistakes in education. For freedom will not live 
in the minds and hearts of children unless it lives in the 
minds and hearts of all teachers regardless of the sub- 
jects they teach. Freedom as we conceived it in the early 
days of this country and as we must now recapture it and 
amplify it is an indivisible concept. We cannot surren- 
der our freedom on the economic front and expect to 
retain it in moral and spiritual directions. We cannot 
give it up in politics and hope to keep it in music. And 
if a teacher of social studies is put in chains by a re 
strictive public opinion, the teacher of music will find 
that mysteriously both his own creative power and that 
of his pupils has somehow vanished. The preservation 
of freedom is everybody’s job. In fact, I think, because 
of the nature of our area of interest it is of a special 
importance to all in the fine arts. Because in no area 
of human experience will the loss of freedom be more 
quickly destructive in its impact. 


+ 







































Perhaps at this point you will say, “What can we do! 
First of all, we can try in every possible way to under 
stand the meaning of our freedom. We can reread the 
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great <ocuments of our history, the writings of our 
founding fathers, and those of modern interpreters oi 
the meaning of freedom. In the second place, we can 
boldly and widely reassert our faith in the democratic 
process and in the power of a free society. We can 
agree enthusiastically with John Foster Dulles that there 
is no reason why we should be frightened and on the 
defensive. It is we who should carry on a dynamic 
offensive. 

It is important that we defend teachers and others 
whose freedom of speech is limited in the current scene. 
But it is even more important that we carry the meaning 
of freedom to all who fail to understand it. It is of the 
utmost importance that we use what freedom remains 
to us to express in both words and action the dynamics 
of our democracy. A third important point is that we 
seek in every way to be as free as we possibly can be 
regardless of what our particular emphasis may be. 
Whether you are a composer, a conductor, or a teacher 
of children or young people, it is important that you be 
yourself. If you have in recent years become fearful 
because of the attacks in the current scene, shake off the 
fear and go back to being yourself. Regardless of what 
happens to you as the result of such action, you will be 
a stronger and happier person for it. In any case, it is 
the only way in which you can respect yourself, the only 
means by which you can have any significance and your 
only chance to be a creative worker in your field. 


+ 


Finally, it is important that we understand the nature 
of the environment that promotes creatibility. Those 
who work with little children tell us that the child grows 
intellectually and in a total way most rapidly in an en- 
vironment that is dominated by affection, security, and 
freedom. Too often we have failed to give children a real 
taste of freedom through their school experience. In- 


stead of giving children affection and understanding, we 
have been cold, indifferent, and often destructively criti- 
cal. Instead of helping them to security through con- 
stant understanding and moral support we have con- 
tributed to their insecurity through a deadly marking 
system and the imposition of adult or even professional 
standards. Instead of giving them freedom to be them- 
selves, we have often insisted that they become replicas 
of our own conception of the artistic, making them ac- 
cept our standards of beauty instead of developing stand- 
ards of their own. When freedom is subject to attack 
in the community, it is doubly important that it be main- 
tained in our schools. It is of especial importance that it 
continue to live in the minds and hearts of teachers. 

The great German poet Goethe held that every great 
age in human history has been an age of faith, and that 
in contrast every age of skepticism has been a barren 
period, because human beings cannot give themselves to 
a set of negatives. In spite of Senator McCarthy, some 
chauvinistic newspapers, noisy super-patriots and statist- 
minded nativists, I insist America is basically a liberal 
and freedom-minded country. If all of us sense the 
meaning of freedom to creative achievement in every 
field, realize the dangers of the current attacks to which 
freedom is being subjected and act vigorously and with 
unity of purpose, we can bring about a renaissance in the 
meaning of freedom in our country and in the world. 
We can, if we know what we are’ about and if we give 
ourselves to the task fully, give freedom a new meaning 
and a new dimension. If we succeed in such an under- 
taking, it is my prediction that we will usher in a new 
age of creative achievement in music, in art, in literature, 
and in human relations. Such an age in our democracy 
will give our free society a message to the underdevel- 
oped areas of the globe. It will give freedom the new 
dynamic without which it cannot rise to full creative 
power. 





June 14-15, 1952 


June 30, 1952 
(See page 44). 


August 30-31, 1952 
September 6-7, 1952 
September 27-28, 1952 .... 
October 4-5, 1952 

October 11-12, 1952 
December 19-20, 1952 .... 


Feb. 27-March 3, 1953 .... 
March 6-10, 1953 
March 18-21, 1953 
March 29-April 1, 1953 ... 
April 10-13, 1953 
April 17-21, 1953 


March 25-31, 1954 
Stevens). 





Whesic rt i om Vational Conference Colds 


Eastern Division Planning Conference,* New York, N.Y., Statler Hotel. 
National Summer Meeting (with NEA Convention), Detroit, Michigan, Statler Hotel. 


Southwestern Division Board of Directors Meeting, Springfield, Missouri. 

North Central Division Planning Conference,* Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel. 
Southern Division Planning Conference,* Chattanooga, Tennessee, Hotel Patten. 
Northwest Division Planning Conference,* Place to be announced. 

California-Western Division Planning Conference,* Los Angeles, California. 

College Band Directors National Association, Chicago, Illinois, Congress Hotel. 


Eastern Division Biennial Convention, Buffalo, New York, Statler Hotel. 
Southwestern Division Biennial Convention, Springfield, Missouri. 

Northwest Division Biennial Convention, place to be announced. 
California-Western Division Biennial Convention, Tucson, Arizona. 

Southern Division Biennial Convention, Chattanooga, Tennessee, Hotel Patten. 
North Central Division Biennial Convention, Milwaukee, Wis., Schroeder Hotel. 


National Biennial Convention, Chicago, Illinois, Conrad Hilton Hotel (formerly the 


*The Division Board of Directors meeting is scheduled for the evening preceding the Planning Conference. 
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THE CHALLENGE 


OF THE 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 





~ 


© THOSE of us who are engaged in some aspect 
of the education of exceptional children, it is a 
- source of real satisfaction to know that members 
of the Music Educators National Conference are suffi- 
ciently concerned about the problem to devote an entire 
general session to it. You are undoubtedly aware that 
the International Council for Exceptional Children has 
recently appointed a committee on music for handicapped 
children to cooperate with a similar committee of the 
Music Educators National Conference whose chairman 
is Harriet Nordholm of the Music Department of Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing. The International 
Council for Exceptional Children welcomes this coop- 
erative undertaking, for we realize that only to the extent 
that all educators assume a major responsibility for the 
exceptional children of this nation will their particular 
life adjustment problems in any measure be solved. 


I do not propose at this time to discuss the applica- 
tion of music education to the exceptional child. To do 
so would be presumptive, since I am in no measure an 
expert in the field of music education. I do propose, 
however, to present to you a frame of reference within 
which the exceptional child may be considered as you 
who are specialists and leaders in the field of music edu- 


Note: The picture above shows part of the group of Widener Memorial 
School pupils who provided the orchestral and choral program for the general 
session ‘‘Music Education and Special Education’’ at which Mr. Cruickshank 
was principal speaker. 

Mr. Cruickshank, who is president of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, is director of education for exceptional children at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 
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Group of students from Widener Memorial School, Philadelphia. 


cation bring your skills to this large group of youngsters 
in the public and private schools of the United States. 

The term exceptional child is frequently misunderstood 
by educators and parents. In searching for a term less 
stigmatizing than “handicapped,” “atypical,” or “de- 
viant,” educators generally have come to use the term 
exceptional child when they consider the children of their 
immediate interest. Often in the public mind this means 
the gifted child. Actually, the meaning of the word 
exceptional includes a wide variety of problems and 
many different groups of children. Under this umbrella- 
like term are included the socially and emotionally mal- 
adjusted children, physically handicapped, academically 
retarded, mentally retarded, and gifted children. Within 
the group of children who are physically handicapped 
are included those with orthopedic handicaps, cerebral 
palsy, auditory and visual impairments, cardiac condi- 
tions, epilepsy, tuberculosis, endocrine disturbances, 
acute illnesses, and some speech handicaps. 

The total group of exceptional children is much larger 
than teachers and parents usually believe. The recent 
publication of the New York State Citizen’s Committee 
of One Hundred for Children and Youth, The Four 
Million, indicates that in 1948-49 there was a State 
school registration of 2,330,758 children. On the basis 
of this figure there were during the same period approx! 
mately 46,615 mentally retarded children in the state, 4 
similar number of children with superior intellectual 
Gevelopment, and an estimated 294,700 physically hand 
capped children. This total, exclusive of socially, em 
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tionally, and academically exceptional children (where 
eyen estimates are unavailable), is 387,930 children, or 
approximately 16 per cent of the total school population. 
This figure does not adequately represent the whole 
problem by any means. 

In addition to those groups mentioned above whose 
population is unknown, the figure does not include the 
preschool population where many exceptional children 
of all classifications are found. Likewise excluded is 
the large institutionalized group of children with retarded 
mental development and socially maladjusted young 
people. An accurate picture of the size of the problem 
is in reality not available. This, however, is not suffi- 
dent reason for a laissez-faire attitude, or for a do-nothing 
program. Within the public schools our methods of 
discovery and identification, while frequently inadequate 
md crude, are nevertheless sufficiently well-developed 
toenable communities to go far in establishing the needed 
grvices required for exceptional children. 

We can thus see that the problem is a large one. It is 
achild growth and development problem which will be 
faced in every community of this nation, in rural, and 
ig urban sections of the country. No school will be 
Without its exceptional children. Some may have more 
than others, but all educators will meet them. 


The Exceptional Child and General Education 


For whatever reason, the general plan for education 
df the exceptional child in the United States has been to 
provide educational opportunities in special classes and 
special schools. In some instances this has meant resi- 
dential schools; in others, special public day schools or 
dasses, Regardless of the wisdom of this plan, the end 
result has been to divorce the exceptional child from 
general education to a marked degree. True, in some 
schools this has not been the general policy or effect, but 
inmany, if not the majority, such has been the case. We 
have seen as a result of this policy music teachers “going 
to” the exceptional child. The homemaking teacher has 
taken her skills to the exceptional child. The art teacher, 
the science teacher, in effect all educators, have taken 
things to the exceptional child, spent a few brief minutes 
with him, and have departed to meet him again on a later 
xaasion for a similar brief period. The exceptional 
thild has never been thoroughly understood by teachers 
ad administrators because the emphasis has been on 
separation of the child into a special class situation. 

I do not propose to engage in a discussion of the pro’s 
ad con’s of the special class or special school. For 
many of our children the special class is an absolute 
wecessity ; for many who are now in special classes, the 
special class is a deterrent to their ultimate maximum 
adjustment. My purpose in bringing up this problem 
tall is to emphasize the fact that through the ultization 
of the special class, the exceptional child of all types has 

e lost to general education. As a result teachers 

id administrators are in effect afraid of the child. 
Administration is perfunctory today regarding the child 
with exceptional needs, primarily because the general 
educator has administratively and psychologically placed 
the educational program for exceptional children outside 
tealm of general education. This is further true 
‘te to the fact that no one really knows the exceptional 
thild other than the specially trained teacher. Rarely 
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do our teacher preparation centers provide programs of 
study to acquaint all teachers and all supervisors and ad- 
ministrators with the needs, special talents, and interests 
of a major group of the school population. 

What must be our attitude towards these children? 
Who is the exceptional child? He is first and foremost 
a child. Secondly, he is a child who deviates from the 
normal in some degree or another. Too frequently the 
community forgets that these children are children. Too 
frequently the handicap is the facet of the child’s life by 
which he becomes known to his teachers, friends, and 
even to his parents. We hear a child referred to as 
“that deaf boy.” We call them “crippled children.” 
“She is a mentally retarded girl.” The handicap becomes 
the hub around which all of our preconceived notions 
about such problems revolve. True, many children 
with exceptional problems need adjustments made in 
curriculum, in furniture, in clothing, and in many aspects 
of their lives, in order adequately to adjust and success- 
fully live. A crippled leg, however, does not mean a 
crippled brain, a crippled emotional life, or a crippled 
point of view. These latter intangible aspects of the 
child’s life become crippled in direct ratio to the extent 
to which society impresses its own bias, prejudice, and 
narrow-mindedness upon the child and in the degree to 
which the child is unable to withstand the thoughtlessness 
of the culture of which he is a part. The degree to 
which the child with a handicap is accepted by his peers, 
his family, and his community as a child will determine 
the extent to which he becomes an exceptional child. 


It must be further remembered also that many ex- 
ceptional children cease to be exceptional. A child with 
an auditory impairment who has had a complete medical 
evaluation, who has received treatment, who knows how 
to use a hearing aid, and who has developed lip reading 
and speech skills is no longer an exceptional child. He 
has available the techniques which permit him to function 
successfully as a participating citizen in the community. 
The child who has not had the benefit of these necessary 
services is the exceptional child, and so remains until 
such services are made an integral part of his life ex- 
perience. 


Pathway to the Solution 


The pathway to the solution of the problem is obvious. 
First, the community must make available the trained 
personnel and extensive equipment which is necessary 
in order adequately to meet the special needs of the child. 
Secondly, with personnel and equipment available, the 
goal is to bring the child to a degree of self-sufficiency 
and self-direction so that he becomes an appropriately 
participating citizen and a contributing member of the 
community in which he lives. 

This is the challenge with which we are faced. How 
best can we meet it to the benefit of the child? Our first 
problem is to genuinely accept the exceptional child as a 
child. This done, the rest is relatively easy. Strip the 
child of his wheel chair, and you have a child. Strip 
the child of his hearing aid, his medication, his crutch, 
his glasses, his other symbols of differentiation, and there 
remains a child with all the attributes of any other child 
of comparable mental ability in your community. His 
basic needs are the same; there are no differences on this 
score. It is basic needs that you and other educators are 
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The specific special needs may be met 
by the specialist teacher. His need for socialization and 
rich personal experience is that of any child. His need 
to appreciate the cultural heritage of this country is that 
of all children. His need to be familiar with the creative 
arts of his community and nation is that of every child 
in your school. His need to create, to use his initiative, 
to realize his potentials is basic to his ultimate adjust- 
ment as a contributing citizen. This will come about 
with a complete acceptance of the youngster as a child. 

These children are not asking for pity; they do not 
want your sympathy. They look upon themselves as 
handicapped only in the degree that this concept is im- 
planted upon them. These concepts will come from the 
community first, not from the child. If his needs are 
basically those of all children, it follows that the aspect 
of the curriculum in which you are particularly inter- 
ested needs to be the rich wealth of the musical heritage 
which is ours. 


concerned about. 


Include Them in the Regular Music 
Program When Possible 


Do not give these children a separate musical program 
except where such is absolutely necessary. Bring them 
into active participation in choral, instrumental, and 
choric speech activities with the other children of your 
community. Don’t emphasize differences; emphasize 
similarities at least insofar as the exceptional child is a 
child. Does it matter greatly that the boy in the front 
row of your choral group is supported by a cane or that 
he is seated in a wheel chair? Does it matter that the 
cellist of your orchestra wears glasses, limps, or has 
a cardiac disturbance? I am not proposing that you turn 
all of your exceptional children into concert artists. I 
am saying that to the extent you can give all exceptional 
children those things which you now plan for the so- 
called normal child you are meeting an important educa- 
tional challenge. While we do not have a complete 
census of the number of exceptional children who are 
eligible to participate in regular school experiences, this 
speaker estimates that it amounts to somewhere between 
50 per, cent and 75 per cent of all handicapped chiidren. 
The number of children, then, who cannot immediately 
be integrated into your regular music education program 
is somewhat small. 

It is obvious to you that there will be the necessity 
of special class music instruction for a percentile of the 
severely handicapped children. The goal here, however, 
is exactly the same as that with your integrated group; 
namely, the provision of music experiences which will 
enrich the social development of the severely handi- 
capped child and which will help him to develop positive 
self-concepts. 

It is felt also that special class instruction is most 
necessarily required for the large group of exceptional 
children with retarded mental development. While I 
do not advocate special class placement of physically 
handicapped children unless absolutely necessary, it is 
my feeling that special class placement of all children 
with retarded mental development is a requisite to their 
educational planning. A number of real issues prompt 
this decision; namely, the retarded child’s later acquisi- 
tion of a readiness period, the less rapid achievement 
rate, the lower level of maximum achievement, and the 
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different occupational outlooks for this group of children 


as adults. Thus, there is required a different curriculum t 
for retarded children developmental in nature, geared to : 
meet the needs of the child as a child and in keeping with e—— 


the adult social and vocational placement of the child, 

These children, however, too need as much cultural 
enrichment as is possible. Music and art experiences 
are a requisite to their development. May I emphasize, 
however, that creative art experiences which are selected 
for the retarded child must be in keeping with his mental 
development, and must be in keeping with the over-all 
objectives for the child. I once had the discom forting 
pleasure of listening to a group of mentally retarded 
children in a chorus sing a song dealing with the “blue 
Ganges River in far off India.” This song is unrealistic 
and inappropriate for retarded children of any age. The 
retarded child does not have sufficient abstract ability to 
be able to vicariously experience the Ganges River or 
India. Other than whatever rhymatic value the song 
had, little was accomplished. 

The musical and artistic experiences for the retarded 
child must be concrete and must be tied in with his men- 
tal development. A high interest level; a low and com 
crete vocabulary level are essential. An important point, 
however, must be remembered. The population of re 
tarded children will comprise about 5 percent to 7 per- 
cent of the total school population. These children, as 
future citizens of the United States who will vote, marry, 
rear children, and otherwise participate in the com- 
munity, need and deserve as rich and as socialized an 
educational experience as do all other children. These 
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children must be incorporated into the life of the school I to 
organization. sta 

when we 
Educational and Social Acceptance ization i 
most all 
We have emphasized that the problem of intellectual course a 
and social acceptance of exceptional children is the major a sidelin 
responsibility of the community and the educational pro- were in: 
fession. To the extent that this can be accomplished we poorly tl 
are placing the child in a position to develop a positive formed— 
self-concept. The self-concept is the key to the adjust- strings t 
ment of the child in all situations. The child will act in one), tw 
terms of his self-concept. If he conceives himself as an considere 
unwanted child, he will act in terms of that which he con- The F 
ceives an unwanted child to be. If he conceives him- brass baz 
self as a disabled child, he will function in all situations type of t 
wherein the handicap can play a part. A disabled child school te: 
does not necessarily have to function psychologically as is makin 
a disabled child. I am not advocating an ostrich-like recorder: 
approach to adjustment. I am advocating a program three or - 
which will help the child place his disability in the proper five or th 
frame of reference and keep it in the proper perspective 
to all other facets of his adjustment. | 
_ , , Recorc 
We deal on frequent occasions with parents of e& attention 
ceptional children. As parents they are not interested jm 7 
in your professional problems. They are little concerned bag 
over the wisdom of salary increases for teachers, ovel Fol : 
the textbooks you use. They are interested, and so 's teacher, T 
the community, that the teachers of their children | award 
through a wise use of their greater understanding pro Note: Th 
vide an educational situation which will permit theif ao. 
children to release themselves to themselves and thus a gree 
. uc 


approach the complex problems of adjustment in society occasion, T; 
in wholesome, positive, and realistic terms. 
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NSTRUMENTAL MUSIC in English schools is difficult 
to compare with ours, since it is at a far earlier 
stage of development. This is not so surprising 
when we remember the brevity of and the lack of special- 
ization in the English teacher-training courses. For al- 
most all the teachers who attended last summer’s music 
course at Reading University instrumental training was 
a sideline. Thus out of two hundred music teachers who 
were instructed to bring instruments no matter how 


: poorly they played, only a sixty-piece orchestra could be 


formed—and half of these were beginners. Besides 
strings there were only four clarinets (of which I was 
one), two trombones and a bassoon! And yet this was 
considered an encouraging number of instrumentalists. 

The English folk have become eagerly interested in 





brass bands, but school authorities no more sanction this 
type of music or make use of it as an incentive than our 
» school teachers do of the Hawaiian guitar. The Ministry 
is making a strong effort, however, to get strings and 
recorders going. At present many schools of about 
three or four hundred children are proud of their twenty- 
five or thirty-piece orchestras. 


Recorders 
Recorders deserve special mention for the amount of 
attention they were given; we had daily instruction in 
them. The recorder is a simple wind instrument, pop- 


This is the second and final installment of’a report of observations 
om music in British schools from the viewpoint of an American music 
teacher, The first installment was printed in the April-May Journal. 
The author is director of music at the Duansburg Central School, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Note: The picture above shows the massed choir of 1,150 school children 
rehearsing for the 1951 concert of the National Festivals of Schools’ Music 
at Royal Albert Hall, London. The choir, accompanied by the London 

ilharmonic Orchestra, was conducted by Sir Adrian Boult through several 
Works, including Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘Sons of Light,’ commissioned for the 
occasion. The National Youth Orchestra of Great Britain performed on the 

SaMe program. 
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Massed choir of British school children in rehearsal at Royal Albert Hall, London. 
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(See explanatory footnote.) 


ular in England during the Middle Ages and now under- 
going a sweeping revival under the influence of Arnold 
and Carl Dolmetsch. There are four members of the 
recorder family: descant, treble, tenor, and bass. The 
first two are rather inexpensive, they are all quite easy 
to learn, and they have a sweet, unassuming tone when 
played in concord; in fact, as many Americans are 
learning, they are a very relaxing and enjoyable instru- 
ment for ensemble playing in home gatherings. 

In the schools, however, where the shrill and inex- 
pensively produced descant recorders are taught to 
children, they are nothing more imposing than the C- 
melody pre-band instruments we use in America to help 
with the music reading and to test for instrumental 
talent. They do have the advantages of a two-octave 
range and of a wealth of classical ensemble music. But 
their chief educational advantage in England is that they 
are the one instrument of some respectability that can 
be learned quickly by the music teachers. 

Strings are still taught principally by visiting “peripa- 
tetics.” Many teachers are trying to learn the funda- 
mentals of string playing themselves at one-week courses 
arranged by the Ministry or by various school music or- 
ganizations, but it is hard for me to see how very much 
progress can be made along this line until the period of 
teacher training is considerably lengthened. 

Comparatively little music is published for school 
orchestras, and it is imperative, according to Mr. Shore, 
for instrumenta! directors to be able to arrange their 
own music. Of those who played in our orchestra, 
many that I spoke to actually do write or arrange all 
the music for their groups. Two less conventional 


teachers are Jack Davenport, who has an eight-piece 


brass group at his junior school, and Arthur Newton, 
who directs the only school military band I heard of in 
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England—fifteen high-pitch wind and brass instruments 
which he is trying to have repaired “so that they can 
play in tune with recorders.” Both these men do all 
their own arranging. 

Strangely enough, however, only one class in orches- 
tration was scheduled during the course, and that was 
cancelled because “there was nothing to teach unless 
someone had an orchestration he wanted corrected.” 


Music Organization 


Some excellent orchestral work is being done under 
the guidance of a few philanthropic people or in the 
form of community projects. Most noteworthy is the 
achievement of an energetic former schoolmistress 
named Ruth Railton, who established what is cailed the 
National Youth Orchestra. She chooses students from 
all over England by private audition, and they rehearse 
during school vacations under such famous directors as 
John Barbirolli, Adrian Boult, and Malcolm Sargent. 
They tour the country and Europe, and their expenses 
are defrayed by private subscription. 

Typical of the work of the Rural Music School As- 
sociation was this year’s “Twenty First Birthday Con- 
cert,” when Sir Adrian Boult was again the conductor 
and R. Vaughan Williams was again requested to com- 
pose the major selection—this time a concerto grosso 
for intermediate and beginning students with a soli 
group of teachers and advanced players. 

An unpaid organization which performs numerous 
charitable school functions is the Schools’ Music Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, formerly mentioned as having 
sponsored the National Festival last May. Among the 
duties this body takes upon itseif are: (1) advising about 
and furnishing directors for non-competitive festivals ; 
(2) furnishing a panel of orchestrators to arrange for 
any specifically required combination of instruments ; 
(3) arranging one-week instrumental courses for school 
musicians; (4) organizing Christmas and summer teach- 
er courses in conducting, song interpretation, keyboard, 
etc. “Since,” in the words of the Chairman Wallace 
Dunston, “it will be a long time before we can have full 
time music specialists,” and (5) sending experts to 
schools where advice is sought. 

Both Dunston and Secretary Sidney Trethewey are 
retired school teachers. They have helped to get a 
similar movement started in Australia, and they urged 
all those, British or otherwise, who wish further infor- 
mation to contact the secretary at 2 Holly Terrace, 
Balby, Dorcaster, Yorkshire. 


Festivals 


Both competitive and non-competitive festivals flour- 
ish in England, but the former, unlike ours, are general- 
ly apt to be community affairs with many viliage choirs 
and industrial company brass bands participating. The 
festivals are usually organized by the county’s “music 
director,” a man hired by a district to act in a super- 
visory capacity not only over community music but over 
scholastic music as well. 

Many cities have community student orchestras. I 
was fortunate enough to he-r a rehearsal of Reading’s 
Youth Orchestra under a very capable local schoolmaster 
on the eve of their departure for a concert tour of Den- 
mark. They were practicing several symphonic pieces 
(as always, the beloved Vaughan Williams was repre- 
sented), and I noticed that the instrumentation was 
quite complete. 
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As for bands, a Boosey and Hawkes publications rep- 
resentative told me that there are only two hundred 
concert bands in England, and that most of them num- 
ber less than thirty members. (If you ever order con- 
cert band music from a British firm, call it “military 
band” music, and remember to ask for what they cal] 
the “additional American parts.”) On the other hand, 
there are five thousand brass bands, and I was told 
that I should be amazed at the technical proticiency 
many of them attain. As the reader perhaps already 
knows, all the instrumentalists in these brass bands 
read the treble clef, except for the bass trombone, and 
all the valves are, of course, fingered indentically. It is 
hard to understand why, with interest already so keen, 
the brass instruments have not attained a position of 
respect in the schools—a position, at the very least, 
alongside the recorders. 


Rhythm Band 


Several classes entitled “Percussion” were scheduled 
for the course, and these turned out to be instruction in 
rhythm bands, very similar to what it might be in the 
United States, but with one important elaboration— 
instead of being confined to the seven- and eight-year- 
olds, it is recommended for ‘all grades up through the 
teens. I must admit that although the classes were pre- 
sented with imagination and with much forethought as 
to the potentialities of this medium, much of what was 
said made me squirm with exasperation and vicarious 
embarrassment. I shall always be haunted by the specter 
of a well-intentioned young instructress standing before 
a large class of the fimest music teachers in England, 
displaying a five-inch stick in her fingertips and intoning 
“The drumstick is held in the right hand like a violin 
SOW ..s. 

In another “Percussion” class we had just finished 
hitting our toy instruments on every downbeat of a 
lovely Schubert melody, and the instructor was com- 
menting, “Of course that may sound a bit like Sousa 
at times, but ....” I had a strong impulse to rise and 
lecture. Despite the useful purpose they serve, I hope 
the Ministry is considering what a large toll children’s 
percussion instruments and descant recorders must be 
taking in their teachers’ professional pride. 

Those interested in rhythm band material would do 
well to check the publications of four companies: Pax- 
ton, Chappell, Augeners, and Curwen, all of London; 
these publishers would probably be glad to send “per- 
cussion” catalogues and the names of their VU. S. agents. 
They print the rhythm band music as our publishers do 
orchestral music, a separate large sheet for each part, 
and a piano-conductor score. 








Orchestra at the Forster School for Juniors, London, David Hudis 


Instructor. As is the case in many of the Britisi: Schools, says Mr. 
Reichenthal, author of this article, only strings and descant recorders 
are represented. 
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THE NATIONAL YOUTH ORCHESTRA OF GREAT BRITAIN 


inal 


This picture was made from the platform at the Usher Hall, Edinburgh, after the orchestra’s first concert at 


the Edinburgh International Festival in the summer of 1951. 
Sir John Barbirolli, Reginald Jacques, Sir Malcolm Sargent; secretary: 
The orchestra was founded in January 1947. 


Sir Adrian Boult; vice-presidents: 
Miss Joan Ashton. 


Keyboard Work 

Keyboard work was emphasized during the course. 
There were daily classes for those not in the orchestra 
and several additional classes for orchestra members. 
The level of proficiency was much higher at the piano 
than in orchestra. “Beginner” classes studied styles of 
accompaniment, while the more advanced groups worked 
at transposition, improvisation, and composition. A 
good foundation in the rules of harmony was taken 
completely for granted, and I am puzzled to think where, 
in the brief course of their schooling, these teachers 
could have acquired so much theory. 

Some of the teachers are experimenting with piano 
classes in their schools just as teachers are doing here. 
Most ambitious of the classes I heard about is one taught 
by John Brown of Hull, Yorkshire. He has one group 
of forty children who use dummy keyboards made in 
the manual training class. 

Margaret Norris of Cheltenham told me of another 
group of instructors who combine music with handicraft. 
They have the pupils make their own musical pipes, be- 
lieving that what is sacrificed in intonation is more than 
made up for in creative activity. 

Appreciation 

No classes were scheduled for music appreciation, but 
the subject often came up. Although television sets had 
been produced in England even before the war, they 
have not grown to the dimension of an audio-visual 
aid within school walls or of a menace without; radio, 
however, has proved a boon to the teacher of music ap- 
preciation. The BBC publishes a series of illustrative 
pamphlets on music which children hold in their hands 
and watch as they listen to the corresponding broadcasts. 

On the other hand, a small panel of His Majesty’s 
Inspectors were in agreement that no preparation should 
be given before the playing of music to children—“mere- 
ly the composer’s name and perhaps the words, ‘Here 
isa beautiful melody’. Let the children extend them- 
selves to find what the music has to offer.” This state- 
ment, which was accepted unchallenged by a large group 
of primary school teachers, contrasts sharply with the 
general feeling in the United States, and the method 
advocated above would probably be condemned here as 
“lazy teaching.” : 
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President of The National Youth Orchestra is 


On the last morning of the course an hour of enter- 
taining, original composition was presented. It included, 
as an extra-curricular work of several of the students, a 
satirical cantata which was based on humorous incidents 
that had occurred during the course. Others were not 
so surprised as I at this demonstration of creative zeal ; 
it was described to me as a “typical end-of-the-course 
performance.” 

Conclusion 

I hope that I have not overemphasized the dissimilar- 
ities between British and American teaching, but I do 
feel that one of the most important lessons I learned 
from my visit was that methods can differ so greatly 
where objectives are the same. 

Perhaps a fair estimate of the state of British school 
music should have given more emphasis to the scholar- 
ship and vitality of the teachers. Although they dis- 
played little of the confident ‘air of professionalism 
usually apparent at our own conventions, those enrolled 
in the course nevertheless tackled their work with enthu- 
siasm and intelligence. And they meant business! No 
one cut classes, and even those who doubled as athletic 
instructors back home had left their tennis rackets and 
cricket bats behind. On the afternoon of arrival a group 
gathered around the piano in Wantage Hall for a jam 
session — on Handel’s Messiah. On the second or third 
day a delegation was dispatched to tell Mr. Shore that 
work didn’t have to cease at 9:30 p.m.: “We aren’t 
unionized.” 

And in spite of their industriousness they were a jolly 
crew and wonderfully good companions. The well- 
known British reserve was no bar to friendliness; even 
the traditional use of surnames slipped gradually into 
discard. I was touched by the eagerness of the friends 
I made to see that I was well supplied with books and 
music and souvenirs of the course. These teachers, 
invited from all corners of Great Britain, were splendid 
folks to be with, and I thoroughly enjoyed this chance 
to share with them an interlude which Bernard Shore 
rightly called “a spiritual and emotional experience of 
the highest worth.” 





AuTHorR’s Nore: I hope that the first installment of this article added 
no fuel to British party rivalry by attributing the Education Act of 
1945 to the Socialists. Although administered by them, the bill was 
drafted by Richard A. Butler, a high ranking Conservative.—E.R. 
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detail in the January 1952 


HE ADVANCE PUBLICITY indicated that the 
Tiss siennial Convention of the MENC was being 
planned for music educators, administrators, class- 
room teachers, MENC student members, performing 
groups—elementary, high school, college, adult—for 
citizens of Philadelphia and adjacent communities, and 
for distinguished guests from other countries. 
And this happened in Philadelphia! 
It happened in a way which gave some 10,000 people 
-a noteworthy representation of each of the categories 
mentioned above—an opportunity to have direct con- 
tact with a comprehensive cross section of the United 
States program of music education in the schools. 
A program so well conceived and planned, organized and 
executed, that it could encompass the untiring efforts 
and interests of so many people for a period of almost 
a week in Philadelphia, to say nothing of the weeks and 
months which went into pre-convention planning on a 
local and national basis, may be considered to have served 
its purpose well. It was a tribute to the National Presi- 
dent and Board of Directors of the MENC who planned 
and guided the content of the program, and to the direc- 
tor of music and administrative staff of the Philadelphia 
schools who contributed so significantly to the artistic 
and organization aspects of the meeting. And it was 
a tribute to the thousands of music educators and their 
students all over the country whose direct and indirect 
contributions and support made up the very backbone 
of the convention. 
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This picture of a segment of one of the MENC 1952 convention audiences which packed to the root Philadelphia’s historic 
Academy of Musie does not show the two upper balconies. The structure was described in 
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Musie Educators Jcurnal. 






Let’s take a look at what happened in Philadelphia. 


Although such a review as is possible here obviously can- 
not be a thorough one, if there had been an official rov- 
ing reporter in Philadelphia who was familiar with the 
background of the MENC, these are some of the things 
which he would have noted as significant, worth while, 
or newsworthy. 


op 


Tue PROGRAM HAD PLAN AND PURPOSE 
Too many conventions—including those of professional 
educational organizations—are put together around in- 
dividuals and well-known personalities only, and, in the 
case of music meetings, around outstanding performing 
groups only. Not so the 1952 biennial in Philadelphia 
The 1952 meeting was planned within the basic frame 
work of the Music in American Education committee 
organization which in itself is a continuation, with cer 
tain organizational modifications, of the MENC Musi 
Education Advancement Program. 

Therefore, one of the first observations of our roving 
reporter would be that the 1952 meeting did not begin 
anything absolutely new, but the program was wistly 
planned to extend the horizons of music education; ® 
point up current challenges and opportunities, as well a 
responsibilities; to take cognizance of the dual role of 
the music educator—that of musician and educator—and 
to emphasize the functional role music is now call 
upon to take in the total program of education. 
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Another observation which supports rather than con- 
tradicts the first one is that the program had educational 
and musical implications which are important—but 
whether evaluating or just reporting the content of the 
program, it would be intellectually dishonest on the part 
of a roving reporter to separate into two categories the 
educational and the musical results or implications of 
the Philadelphia meeting. As one distinguished musi- 
cian-educator who was in Philadelphia put it: “Music 
and education are meeting together here in Philadelphia 
in greater rapport, understanding and effectiveness than 
ever before.” 

The titles assigned to the principal general sessions 
were more than mere themes. In Philadelphia the fol- 
lowing subjects of the general sessions were actually 
dealt with by the principal speakers and discussion 
groups: (1) Education in America; (2) Music an Ac- 
tive Force in American Education; (3) Making a Pro- 
fessional Career of Music Education; (4) Music and 
American Youth; (5) The Contribution of Music to 
Adult Living; (6) The Challenge of the Exceptional 
Child; (7) Music in American Education; (8) Opera 
and Music Education. 

Full texts of the addresses of some of the principal 
speakers will be printed in the Music Epucators Jour- 
naL.* Here are a few pertinent paragraphs which have 
been selected for this report. 

THESE TWO GREAT FACTORS in child life, music and education, 
must now seek the support and cooperation of the third important 


ingredient in bringing to completion the God-given task of de- 
veloping the child mind, that of the spiritual. This triumvirate 





broadest possible application. . . . Getting an education in the true 
sense of the word is the process of becoming all one is capable of 
becoming, and one becomes all one is capable of becoming only 
by living creatively. 

If with me you accept a creative interpretation of life and 
education, then take heed of the inroads being made upon our 
freedom in the current American scene. Do not for a minute 
ignore the nativist merely because the focus of his attack is 
directed to the teaching of the Three R’s, or what he believes to 
be a failure to teach American history. Nativism not only si- 
lences those with unpopular opinions in the field of politics and 
economics, it creates an atmosphere unfavorable to all creative 
life. It stultifies contemporary American thought and feeling. It 
tends to cast the human soul in a rigid mold, to run us through 
a sort of homogenizing process which leaves us physically living 
but spiritually devitalized and creatively confined. 

Some will say “A faith in democracy and freedom must be 
provided by education.” Some will say “This is Primarily the 
responsibility of the teacher of social science. We in music must 
stay with our art for its own sake, and we cannot take time to 
reinforce the faith of our children and young people in the tenets 
of our democracy.” Here is one of our most crucial mistakes in 
education. For freedom will not live in the minds and hearts of 
children unless it lives in the minds and hearts of al! teachers re- 
gardless of the subjects they teach. 

—Ernest O. Melby, Education, Freedom, and Creativity. 
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MUSIc CANNOT By ITSELF be a specific cure-all for social evils. 
It can, however, given the opportunity, create a favorable climate 
for emphasizing human attitudes which are positive and creative, 
and in so doing help minimize destructive attitudes. . 

May I remind you that in our own day perhaps the greatest 
musical nation that the world has ever known, Germany, used 
music to promote the nefarious ends of national socialism. The 
Nazis made a mockery of the works of the masters by specious 
suggestion that the underlying philosophy of their creation was 
national-socialist iri intent. They carried their destructive prop- 
aganda to such lengths that the music of the master, Mendels- 
sohn, was banned simply because he was Jewish. Likewise, Italy, 
the beautiful land of music and sunshine, was not made safe from 
fascism because of its fine opera companies. And now we learn, 


vi) is a necessity in building character, the significance of which according to recent dispatches, that the Russians are following the 
hi. spells establishing integrity, the backbone of true Americanism. pattern of the Nazis in attempting to capitalize on the prestige of 
We must now turn the searchlight on both music and education the great German masters. Russia is also a land of music. We 
to discover more clearly just what are our “beacon lights” in the see from these three contemporary examples on an international 
school, church and home in guiding youthful America. scale that the end result of the practice of music, far from being 
—Frances Extiorr CLarK, Music An Active Force in Ameri- oral, may indeed be so distorted by imposed ideologies that it 
can Education. can in fact become a power for destruction. It is not the music 
hi + that causes this destruction—it is the use of the prestige of music 
a to promote extra-musical ideas WILLIAM SCHUMAN, Music and 
an- : . American Youth. 
: As TEACHERS WE MUST REMEMBER that one can become all he is + 
ov- capable of becoming only by living creatively. One does not : 
the become creative by mastering the ideas of others... . In the Do Nor Give THESE CHILDREN a separate music program ex- 
ngs realm of the creative, knowledge is not necessarily power, tos cept where such is absolute'y necessary. Bring them into active 
. power comes only through the release of the unique capacities of participation in choral, instrumental, and choric speech activities 
le, the individual himself. Here is an educational concept of the with the other children of your community. Don’t emphasize 
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*In this issue two of the MENC 1952 convention addresses are pub- 


lished, also the resolutions adopted at Philadelphia, a paper prepared 
for one of the discussion meetings, and the digest of an address heard 
by the State Presidents National Assembly. 





differences; emphasize similarities at least in so far as the ex- 
ceptional child is a child. Does it matter greatly that the boy 
in the front row of your choral group is supported by a cane or 
that he is seated in a wheel chair? Does it matter that the cel- 
list of your orchestra wears glasses, limps, or has a cardiac 
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THE STATE PRESIDENTS NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, March 21, 1952. Presiding, Charles M. Dennis, first vice-president, MENC, 
chairman’s desk, between Marguerite V. Hood, MENC president, and Associate Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler. 
far side of room, Paul Painter, Illinois Music Educators Association president. 
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disturbance? I am not proposing that you turn all of your ex- 
ceptional children intu concert artists. I am saying that to the 
extent you can give all exceptional children those things which 
you now plan for the so-called normai child, you are meeting an 
important educational challenge. While we dc not have a com- 
plete census of the number of exceptional children who are eligi- 
ble to participate in regular school experiences, this speaker 
estimates that it amounts to somewhere between 50 per cent and 
75 per cent of all handicapped children. The number of children, 
then, who cannot immediately be integrated into your regular 
music education program is somewhat small. 

—WitittaM M. CruicKsHANK, The Challenge of the Excep- 
tional Child. 

+ 


A COMPLETE MENU was indeed provided by the 
Philadelphia program, from which the music educators 
could select meetings of particular interest to them. It 
is sometimes said that MENC national programs are too 
full—that there are too many meetings. That there was 
indeed a very full program in Philadelphia no one will 
deny. And yet if the matter is faced squarely, is there 
not something in the argument or contention that the 
national organization representing the music education 
interests in the schools in the United States should pro- 
vide once every two years a complete menu of meetings, 
so to speak, so that everyone in the field of music educa- 
tion who attends the biennial meeting will find subjects 
pertaining to his particular interests and activities in- 
cluded in the program? A national program such as that 
heid in Philadelphia is not planned primarily for a few 
people with special interests; rather it is planned for the 
profession as a whole, for those who come to profit per- 
sonally from their attendance, as well as to take back 
to their colleagues and communities inspiration, ideas and 
new knowledge so that music education on a national 
plane is improved. 

And so it was that, in addition to the general sessions 
with their significant educational and musical implica- 
tions, there were the many special sessions which dealt 
with all levels, areas and aspects of the music education 
program. A reporter might well say that it was in these 
many special sessions that the full realization of the ob- 
jectives of the 1952 program was reached. Here again 
we found the practitioners in music education and ad- 
ministrators in general education coming together. Again 
we found the composers and music educators talking 
across the table. 
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The traditional Sunday Conference Breakfast was an poe 

Sie : , ; ra eo ae The 
especially fine occasion. The breakfast audience was in- Sacibe 
spired by the forthright address of Howard Hanson on ehich 








THE PICTURES 


Panel at left, beginning at the top: (1) Lobby sing at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. (2) Peter Wilhousky conducting a choral technics clinic, 
with Westfield, New Jersey Senior Choir. (3) Panel at the final session 
of the convention, president Marguerite V. Hood presiding. Members of 
the panel included all of the chairmen of the Music in American Educa- 
tion committees. James Mursell was the principal speaker; William B. 
McBride was chairman of the session. (4) The Star-Spangled Banner 
opened the Philadelphia “Schools on Parade” program, with Louis G. 
Wersen conducting. 


og ie . Mia be \ Pe At the right, beginning at the top: (1) Joliet, Illinois, Grade School 
a , t Rh Band, Charles S. Peters, conductor. (2) Pennsylvania All-State Chorus 


and Southeastern District Orchestra, presented by the Pennsylvania 
Conductors— 
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, = . - Music Educators Association, M. Clair Swope, president. 
j Powell Middieton, orchestra; Clyde R. Dengler, chorus. (3) Brass 
ia = | y ° Ensemble of the Cincinnati, Ohio Conservatory of Music, Ernest XN. 

‘ , Glover, conductor. (4) A glimpse of the International Relations session 

; — ” panel and (at the lett side) Bernard Shore, H.M.I., Staff Inspector for 

” SY v. Music, Ministry of Education, London, England, who gave 4 viola re 


cital at this meeting. Harold Spivacke, chief of the music division of 
. F . + the Library of Congress, and a member of the U. S. National Commission 
-™, ‘ ' of Unesco, was chairman of the panel. 


Music, A Spiritual Heritage. The hundreds and hun- 


dreds of music educators at that early hour on Sunday 








morning heard their long-time friend, Howard Hanson, nod 

remind them of (1) their responsibilities as musicians | —- a . - 

as well as teachers, (2) their responsibilities to turn out " > Wis 

teachers educated in the field of music, and (3) growing ries . . ¥g Pes 
tendencies which make for an inflation in the field of | 7) ee: 

education that could, without proper guidance and even eee . mn ee a ee ee 
insistence from music educators, work to the disadvan- Gam om ee sen a 


tage of a sound music education program in the schools. 
oS 


In THE SPECIAL SESSIONS two unique plans 
were especially featured: (1) sessions planned particu- 
larly for the classroom teachers with the direct assistance 
of school administrators and curriculum directors; (2) 
sessions which brought together distinguished profes- 
sional musicians and artist teachers with members of the 
music education profession in the schools. The follow- 
ing paragraph describes the first of the two plans: 

“Music in the Elementary School” was the title of three ses- 
sions planned on the first day of the Conference for the elemen- 
tary classroom teachers from the vicinity of Philadelphia, the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the adjoining states of New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. The morning program in the Academy 
of Music was in charge of the associate superintendent of schools 
in Philadelphia, John L. Waldman, and presented highlights of 
the music program in the elementary schools of Philadelphia— 
eight demonstrations by classroom teachers themselves with their 
students. The first part of the afternoon program was in charge 
of Philadelphia’s superintendent of schools, Louis P. Hoyer, and 
was planned by and participated in by state superintendents of 
schools, state supervisors of music, and other representatives 
from state departments of education of Maryland, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The second part of the after- 
noon program was given over to a demonstration with classroom 
teachers in which participated Hummel Fishburn and Frank 
Gullo of Pennsylvania State College, and Beatrice Krone of the 
Idylwild School of Music and Arts, Los Angeles. In addition 
to the three sessions planned especially for the classroom teachers, 
arrangements were made for the attendance of these teachers at 
a special general session on Opera and Music Education in the 
Academy of Music, which featured the Metropolitan Opera* Com- 
pany Intermission Broadcast “Opera News on the Air,” and a 
presentation of opera scenes by the Opera Workshop of the 
School of Music of the University of Illinois. 








A reporter who realizes the responsibility both ad- 
ministrators and music educators have to the classroom 
teacher who teaches music, would most certainly com- 
mend the far-sighted planning on the part of the many 
top-level administrators and music educators for these 


particular special sessions. 

The second plan referred to was also particularly ef- 
fective in the Philadelphia program. Special sessions 
which brought together distinguished professional musi- 
cians and music educators in the schools were held on 








three occasions : 

(1) An Instrumental Music Consultants Clinic where members 
of the brass ensemble from the Philadelphia Orchestra performed 
for the MENC, and ! ter discussed with the audience problems 
of their respective brass instruments. 

(2) A second instrumental consultants clinic was made possible 
through the courtesy of the Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet— 
all first cuair players in the Philadelphia Orchestra. This group 
played for the Conference and participated in a discussion on 
the problems of their instruments. 

(3) On the final day of the Conference a concert and instru- 
mental consultants clinic in which members of the Curtis String 

rtet of the New School of Music in Philadelphia held the 
attention and interest of the audience for close to three hours. 


The value of this type of contribution to a Conference 
Program is worthy of special mention, and all MENC 
members who were privileged to be a part of these parti- 
cular special sessions are grateful to the fine professional 
musicians who gave so generously of their time and 
talents, 


Special sessions with choral techniques emphasis were 
also provided. While MENC members interested in 
the Instrumental Consultants Clinics were looked after 
by professional musicians from the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and New School of Music in Philadelphia, MENC 
members interested particularly in choral work were ade- 
quately planned for. Highlights were four choral clinics 
in charge of professionals drawn directly from the mem- 
bership of MENC itself: 

(1) Charles Hirt of the University of Southern California 
working with the Hartford, Connecticut, Inter-High Choir; (2) 
Harry Wilson, Teachers College, Columbia University, working 
with the Newport, Virginia, Huntington High School Choir; 
(3) Maynard Klein, University of Michigan, working with the 
Cutbank, Montana, High School A Cappella Choir; and (4) on 
the final morning, Peter Wilhousky, assistant director, New_York 
City Schools, working with the Westfield, New Jersey, Senior 
High School Choir. 


+ 


Then there was still another major segment of the con- 
vention program—the special sessions planned by Music 
in American Education Committees. At the more than 
fifty meetings planned by the new committees represent- 
ing all levels, areas and aspects of the Music in American 
Education program, there were performances by groups 
from all over the United States, addresses by leading 
administrators and music educators representing ad- 
ministrative and teaching levels, discussion groups, etc. 


+ 
Musica PERFORMANCES—constituting a great 


festival representing a cross section of music in America 
—were properly headed by the host city’s own famous 
symphony orchestra. The MENC was indeed fortunate 


to have a complimentary rehearsal by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the direction ot its distinguished con- 
ductor, Eugene Ormandy. Mr. Ormandy led the orches- 


OPERA WORKSHOP. An episode from the opera workshop demon- 
stration presented at Philadelphia by the University of Illinois School of 
Music. Mrs. Ludwig Zirner, wife of the director of the workshop ac- 
tivities, is giving last touches to the students’ costumes. One of the 
purposes of the presentation was to show how the workshop demonstrates 
to music teachers of Illinois that opera may be made practical for 
colleges or secondary schools, and for all types of communities. One 
factor is the utilization of the simplest interchangeable scenery and 
basic costumes. 
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tra in the Sixth Symphony of William Schuman, and 
followed this by Honegger’s King David. In the latter 
number the choirs of Temple University performed with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


os 


Both in quality of performance and of music per- 
formed, the roving reporter would turn in an all-time 
high for the MENC at the Philadelphia meeting. That 
the standard of musical performance at MENC meetings 
has been good is not news to anyone—and certainly tech- 
nical proficiency of performing groups more than meas- 
ured up in Philadelphia. As in St. Louis two years ago, 
some especially gratifying new standards were attained 
in the way of quality of music repertory. Said one dis- 
tinguished musician and composer who was in Philadel- 
phia: “I haven’t attended a Conference in several years, 
Something has happened since I was with you before. 
Your musical goals now include quality of music as well 
as quality of technical proficiency.” Another comment 
came from a musicologist who had not been at a Con- 
ference for almost ten years. He said: “I spent all of 
my time on the train studying the program, and I am 
indeed impressed with the improvement in the quality of 
music performed here in Philadelphia in comparison to 
a few years ago. I made this observation as I studied 
the printed program, and my impressions were confirmed 
when I heard so many fine performances here of music 
of high quality.” 

What people like this, as well as the thousands of edu- 
cators and music educators who were present in Philadel- 
phia, were referring to was demonstrated clearly in the 
excellence of the music and the performance of the music 
by the many groups who came to Philadelphia, as well 
as by the outstanding performances given by groups 
from the Philadelphia schools. Here are a few com- 
ments: 


Schools on Parade, the Philadelphia Schools presentation, spon- 
sored by The Philadelphia Bulletin will long be remembered as 
one of the outstanding host night presentations in the history of 
the Conference. To Louis Wersen, members of his staff and 
colleagues, and the many administrators who worked on the pres- 
entation goes a vote of gratitude from all MENC members. 

The evening concerts were outstanding events in which partic- 
ipated the Westminster Choir, University of Michigan Band, 
Howard University Choir, Oberlin College Orchestra, and the 
University of Wichita Flute Trio, the United States Air Force 
Band, and the marching bands from York and Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania. On the final evening of Conference week a com 
plimentary concert was arranged for MENC members by the 
Student Orchestra of Philadelphia Conservatory. 

The Pennsylvania Music Educators Association, an MENC 
state unit, sponsored the Sunday afternoon concert, presented by 
an All-State High School Chorus whose conductor was Clyde 
Dengler, and a Southeastern District (Pennsylvania) High 
School Orchestra with Powell Middleton as conductor. 

The United States Army Band with its soloist Eddie Fishery 
and the Four Teens, a Barbershop Quartet from Scott Air Foret 7 
Base, Belleville, Illinois, were the contributions the Armed Serv 
ices made to the program on Sunday afternoon planned 
the MENC subcommittee on Cooperation with the Armed Serr 
ices. . 
The Conference Breakfast audience enjoyed the All-City Junior 
String Quartet from Detroit, Michigan, and the Madrigal Group 
from Peabody Conservatory of Music in Baltimore. 

General Session audiences were inspired by the excellent pet 
formances of the Arlington (Virginia) Washington-Lee 
School Choir, Virginia State String Orchestra organized by) : 
Virginia Music Educators Association (MENC state unit); 
Russell High School Boys Chorus, East Point, Georgia; Co 
College Choir, Mount Vernon, Iowa; Cincinnati Conserva' 
Brass Ensemble, Cincinnati, Ohio; Widener Memorial Sch 
Orchestra and Chorus, Philadelphia; Diocesan Catholic Girl 
High School Orchestra, Chorus and Verse Choir, Philadelphia 
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the most important news 


Ta “Noblet's yley) years 


of clarinet -.making history... 





-. + @ completely 
new series 
of popular-priced 


quality clarinets 


featuring the famous 


The NEW Noblet ‘‘45"’ 


The supreme achievement of Noblet's 202 years 
of clarinet making experience. Beautifully 
voiced, with the most accurate scale of any 
clarinet within $100 of its pricel Complete 

with deluxe leather bound case, and full 

compl t of ies. $199.50 





The NEW Nobiet “40” 


For years the most popular model in the world's 
most popular clorinet line, the Noblet ‘'40°' 
enjoys a degree of acceptance among teachers 
and professional accorded to no other clarinet in 
its price range. Complete with deluxe case and 
accessories, the ''40'' is an outstanding valve at 


$174.50 


The NEW Normandy ‘'15” 


For budget buyers, there is no better 
value on the market today. The Norman 
is a product of Noblet, and backed by thy 
full technical resources of the 202 yea 
Noblet organization. Priced, with fine « 
accessories at only $ 
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ib he 1953 Noblets bring you an entirely new con- 


’ cept of clarinet value. Never before has any 
woodwind maker offered such outstanding quality, so 
many distinctive features, or such high performance 
standards at these astonishingly low prices. These 
Noblets challenge comparison — not just with other 
moderately priced instruments, but with the most costly 
clarinets on the market! Feature-wise, performance- 
wise and in their precision craftsmanship, you will find 
the new Noblets superior to other makes selling from 
fifty to a hundred dollars more. Only because Noblet 
is the world’s largest woodwind maker, with a back- 
ground of 202 years clarinet-making experience, are 
such outstanding values possible. The 1953 Noblets 
will go down in history as the first precision clarinets 
ever to be mass produced for the great world markets! 
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» the patented design side trill keys that actually 






) over intervening tone holes. Higher location of 
Bb tone hole ends the nuisance of ‘‘bubbling’’, 
nd because pad cups seat with an almost direct 90 
tion, closure is more positive and the danger of 
weaks due to leakage all but eliminated. Jump 


ys, are but one -of several important mechanical 


blets, and fo be found on no other moderate 


ed woodwinds! 


Caninelists You are invited to write for full information 
on the new 1953 Noblet clarinets, also the superbly hand- 
crafted Leblanc Symphonie. 


U4 
Lealons Leblanc and Noblet franchises are still available 
certain market areas. Write for particulars. 


G. LEBLANC COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. 






power 
forged 
keys 


Forging compresses the molecules 
of fine Nickel Silver to almost 
steel-like hardness—and no mak- 
er builds stiffer, stronger, more 
dependable keys than Nobiet. 
You'll like the Noblet ‘‘feel'’ as 
well—keys literally molded to 
the natural lay of your hand. 


Hand Carved Finger Holes 


Noblet finger holes are hand 
carved from the fine grenadilla 
wood body itself—rubber inserts 
cre not used. Integral holes 
mean lifelong freedom from leak- 
age, better tone due to homo- 
geneity of materials. Nobiet 
tone holes are undercut to give 
you quicker response, extra-ac- 
curate intonation. 
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Individual Post Mounting 


Both the Noblet ‘'45'' and ‘'40"' 
fecture separate post mounting 
for the important throot G# and 
A keys, and all four jump keys. 
Lower post for 2nd ring key is 
rib-mounted, and the °'45'' has 
separate posts for the little fin- 
ger GH/CH key. All tension 
posts are specially locked in 
position to prevent twisting and 
binding of the key mechanism. 


Other Outstanding 
Noblet Features 


Genuine Mozambique Grenadilia 
Wood, specially selected and 
gently seasoned over many yeors 
—Precision tuning, far better in- 
tonation than most ‘‘artist’’ clac- 
inets — Finest steel wire springs, 
gold plated on the Model ‘'45"' 
—Stainiess steel screws, Finest 
French bladder pads — Safety 
ramp connection key, for pro- 
tection during assembly of up- 
per and lower joints. 
















In Metal (with ‘wood-clarinet” feel) 
Noblet Models ‘‘20" and ‘‘21” 


For over 25 years, Nobiet metal clarinets have been 
praised as the finest made. Moreover, they are the only 


and for budget buyers... 


| 
| quality metal clarinets priced low enough to compete on 


three 
outstanding 
| low-priced 
clarinets 

Now even beginners can own a profes- 


sional quality clarinet at less than they 
would pay for most commercial instru- 


by so much woodwind-making know-how, or carries s¢ 
outstanding mechanical features. Adjusting screw for 
and A keys, separate posts for E/B and FIt/C side levers, 
comfortable non-catch thumb rest. Price includes fine case 
Model *'20°' in ‘“‘Gold’’ Lacquer—Model - 


the domestic market. No other metal clarinet is bec 
Mon, 
Gt 


Silver Plated. 


In Noblite (special ebonite material) 
The Normandy “11” 


The Normandy ‘‘11"" is identical to the Normandy ‘*10"', 
except that body, barrel and bell are of a specially 
developed black material, ‘‘Noblite’’ -—— virtuaily 
crack-proof under all normal playing conditions. The 
Normandy ‘‘11"' brings you the same fine tone, the 
same accurately balanced tuning that makes 

all Noblet woodwinds so outstanding. 

Price includes fine case. $129.50 


In Wood (with “Tone-brite" bell) 

The Normandy ‘‘10” 

The Normandy *'10"' is of fine grade Mozambique 
grenadilia, with a new acoustically perfect 
““Tone-Brite’’ bell. Mechanical features include 
adjusting screw for Git and A keys, lock posts, integral 
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$109. 
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actually help you play better, progress School 
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presiding. 


Special Session audiences heard some of the finest performing 
groups during Conference week. Also, some exceptionally good 
music, well performed, was presented at many of the meal 

functions. Performing groups at special sessions and meal 
| functions included : 

The Philadelphia elementary schools were represented by: 
All-Philadelphia Elementary School Orchestra, Spruance School 
Melody Flute Ensemble, Sullivan school Junior Chorus, Stevens 
School Grade Six-A demonstration on listening to music, Dunbar 
School Grades Four to Six daily assembly demonstration, Elverson 
School Grade Five-B demonstration on rhythmic foundation 
through drumming, Horn School Grade Five Classroom Or- 
chestra, and the Olney Elementary School demonstration on 
fun with rhythm. 

Other participating organizations included: Westinghouse 

Male Chorus, Pittsburgh, Pa.; “The Pittsburghers” Quartet, 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; Elizabeth (N.J.) Recreation Concert Band; 

Morehead (Ky.) College Girls’ Sextette; West Chester (Pa.) 

State Teachers College Choir; University of Delaware Brass 

Sextet, Newark; Curtis Woodwind Quintet, Curtis Institute of 

Music, Philadelphia; Joliet (Ill.) Grade School Band; Lafayette 

College Choir, Easton, Pa.; The Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, 
» Baltimore, Md.; The Lower Merion (Pa.) Senior High School 
© A Cappella Choir; Overbrook School for the Blind, Philadelphia; 
® All-Philadelphia Junior High School Orchestra; Temple Uni- 
Myersity A Cappella Choir, Philadelphia; McKinley High School 
| Organ Class, Washington, D. C.; Champaign (lIll.) Schools 
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Back row sta nding: 


Skornicka, L. Bruce Jones. Seated at the table, left to right: 








the foreground whose backs are to the camera.) 
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OFFICERS AND HEAD TABLE GUESTS AT THE MUSIC EDUCATION EXHIBITORS ASSOCIATION DINNER 


Gerald Whitney, Mrs. Arthur E. Ward, Edward Hamilton, Leslie H. Armstrong, Ralph Hess, Vanett Lawler, Joseph E. 
ee C. V. Buttelman, Jesse Lasky, Marguerite V. Hood, Arthur A. Hauser, Charles E. 
rifith, Ben V. Grasso, Mrs. Arthur A. Hauser, Arthur E. Ward, Mrs. Joseph Skornicka. 

to right; J. Tatian Roach, Mrs, Roach, Clarence Foy, Katherine Jackson, Richard French, Carl Miller. 
Seated at the table on the right is Beth Chase. 
bers and guests present at this very pleasant function, held in the Bellevue Stratford’s North Garden. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL BAND, ORCHESTRA AND VOCAL ASSOCIATION 


National Board of Control at the Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, March 22, 1952, President Arthur G. Harrell 
NSBOVA on July 1, 1952 becomes NIMAC—National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission. 


Orchestra; New Rochelle (N. Y.) Junior High School Students 
Piano Ensemble; Haverford (Pa.) Township Junior High School 
Symphony Orchestra; All-Philadelphia Junior High School 
Chorus; Severna Park (Md.) School Third Grade rhthm dem- 
onstration; Davidson (N. C.) College Band: Champuign (IIl.) 
High School Vocalettes; Penn Male Quartet, University of 
Pennsylvania; Choral and Dance Group from University of 
Pennsylvania; Beeber Junior High School Eight-B Class, Phil- 
adelphia (recordings demonstration) ; Cleveland Child Care Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia (folk music demonstration); Illman-Carter 
School, University of Pennsylvania (rhythm demonstration with 
five-year-olds) ; Port Washington (N.Y.) High School Band. 


+ 


Tue EXHIBITORS. The Music Education Exhibi- 
tors Association, which is an auxiliary of the MENC, 
complimented MENC members with a reception and 
dance on Saturday evening of Conference week. The 
exhibits of publications, instruments, equipment, aids, 
and materials used in music education provided on the 
ballroom floor of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel were 
probably the most extensive and complete ever presented 
at an MENC meeting. It is true there were at times 
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At the table in front of the speakers’ table, from 
(Not identified are the two persons in 
There were some twenty tables of MEEA mem- 
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more people than the exhibitor representatives could 
take care of—there was congestion to say the least—yet 
reports have been received from any number of exhibi- 
tors who say that despite the congestion and overcrowded 
conditions in exhibit quarters, the Philadelphia conven- 
tion will long be regarded as an outstanding one by mem- 
bers of the Music Education Exhibitors Association. 


+ 
THe AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER was another feath- 


er for the Philadelphia convention’s cap. This feature 
which has been tried in some of the Division meetings of 
the MENC, was undertaken on an extensive basis at the 
meeting in Philadelphia. The center was under the gen- 
eral direction of the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual 
Aids, with technical and expert assistance provided by 
the Division of Visual Education of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. The center, which was open daily 
throughout the Conference, presented among other offer- 
ings special previews of films, film strips and slides. 
Undoubtedly this type of audio-visual center has set a 
precedent for future meetings, Division and National. 
+ 
FRIENDS FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. The 
Philadelphia meeting will probably never be as minutely 
reported or even thought through in the United States 
as it will be elsewhere in the world, as the result of the 
presence of many special guests from other countries. 
Music educators in the United States take their meet- 
ings for granted. As a matter of fact, they take their 
profession, music education, which is a peer among other 
professions of music in the United States, for granted. 
We forget—or we do not know—that the type of ex- 
perience so many thousands participated in in Philadel- 
phia is not available elsewhere in the world. As many 
of us meet these guests from other countries, as our 
groups performed in their presence, we could not be ex- 
pected to realize that music education itseli was on pa- 
rade, so to speak, before distinguished men and women 
from literally the “four corners of the earth’”—from 
Belgium, England, Canada, Australia, Japan, Liberia, 
Turkey, France, Brazil, Austria, Wales, A-gentina and 
Israel—persons representing fields of musicology, music 
education, professional music, composition, musical 
criticism. Never before at an MENC meeting have so 
many different countries been represented. 





PREPARATORY COMMISSION for the 1953 International Music 
Education Conference at Brussels. The first meeting of the Commission 
was held in Paris in the summer of 1951, as reported in a previous issue 
of the Music Educators Journal. The second meeting was held in 
Philadelphia following the MENC convention, with members of the 
MENC Committee on International Relations and others present as con- 
sultants. Around the table clockwise: John Bishop, Adelaide, Australia; 
Marguerite V. Hood; Vanett Lawler; co-chairman of the Commission 
Arnold Walter, Toronto, Canada; Lilla Belle Pitts; co-chairman of the 
Commission Bernard Shore, London, England: Luis Heitor Correa de 
Azevedo, Paris, France; Marcel Cuvelier, Brussels, Belgium; Charles 
Seeger; Eberhard Preussner, Salzburg, Austria; Charles E. Griffith; 
Bengt Pleijel, Stockholm, Sweden; Burle Marx, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
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THE MENC EDITORIAL BOARD. Around the table left to right: 

Hazel Nohavec Morgan, Alex Zimmerman, Paul Painter, Robert A. 

Choate (chairman), Sadie M. Rafterty, Paul Van Bodegraven, Gladys 

Tipton, William R. Sur, Thurber Madison, Theodore Normann. Stand. 

ing: Glenn Gildersleeve, C. V. Buttelman, Charles Seeger, Charles 
M. Dennis, Earl Beach. 


The opportunity the MENC gave these people to come 
together is in itself significant. They would not have 
met each other otherwise and the opportunity the MENC 
had through these individuals from other countries to 
help further music education abroad and to contribute 
to international relations is obvious indeed. 


+ 


OrricraL GROUP MEETINGS. Sometimes we 
hear the statement that there is too much organization in 
the MENC—that music content and ways and means 
of teaching music to boys and girls in the schools should 
occupy our time exclusively. The foregoing paragraphs, 
reviewing ever so briefly the Conference program in 
Philadelphia, seem to indicate that MENC members and 
their elected officers are conscientiously devoting time 
and effort to music and the teaching of music. However, 
in an association with as many diversified interests, with 
as many special kinds of cooperative enterprises, it is 
absolutely essential that the proper organization 
machinery be maintained and operated. The biennial 
meetings of the MENC provide the one time during a 
two-year period when all the persons who compose the 
working parts of this organization machinery can be 
brought into the shop, so to speak. Here are mentioned 
some of the important elements of the MENC power 
plant : 

National Board of Directors spent a full day and evening to- 
gether prior to the opening of the Conference—and what many 
do not know is that the board met nightly during the Confer- 
ence week from ten-thirty until way past midnight. 

Editorial Board of the Music Epucators JourNAL also met 
early and late. All of the meetings were well attended. These 
meetings gave members of the Editorial Board an opportunity 
to discuss general editorial policies of the Music Epucarors 
JouRNAL. and other Conference publications. Among other rec- 
ommendations and actions taken by the Editorial Board was 
the unanimous vote to recommend to the Executive Committee 
of the MENC “that a committee be appointed to investigate all 
the possibilities for the publication of significant research studies 
in music education including the possibility of a research jou 
under the auspices of the MENC.” 

[Note: The general subject of publication of significant rcsearch @ 
the field of music education was discussed at a special meeting spon 
by the Editorial Board and the Music Education Research Council, the 
Committee on Higher Education, and the Subcommittee on Graduate 
Study in Music Education. The recommendations of this meeting will 
be reported through a committee to the Editorial Board, Resea' 
Council and Executive Committee.] 

State Presidents National Assembly met in four sessions 
Participating as auditors were members of the National Board 
of the MENC, officers of the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association, secretaries of the state units, and editors 
of official publications of state units. At one of the sessions of 
the State Presidents National Assembly the state supervisors 0 
music were also present, as were members of the Editorial Board 
of the Music Epucators Journar. All of the sessions of the 
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State Presidents National Assembly clearly demonstrated the 
importance of this segment of the MENC, as well as the caliber 
of the persons responsible for the implementation of the music 
education programs in the states. 

Music Education Research Council, which has 1.ade especially 
significant contributions in recent years, held several sessions; 
laid ground work for another productive period. 

Editors of Official Publications of the state associations held 
several important meetings when there was an opportunity to 
exchange information and ideas concerning editorial policy and 
management of state unit publications. 

State Supervisors of Music came together in an all-day session 
with the Specialist in Fine Arts of the United States Office of 
Education. One of the significant results of these meetings was 
the tentative plan made for an especially called meeting of all 
state supervisors of music at the United States Office of Educa- 
tion some time during the forthcoming school year. 

National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association. On 
July 1, 1952 this long-standing auxiliary of the MENC will be- 
come the “National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission.” 
The name and revised bylaws were unanimously adopted by the 
NSBOVA Board of Control, and approved by the MENC Board 
of Directors and the State Presidents National Assembly at 
Philadelphia. The new bylaws clarify and strengthen the po- 
sition of this MENC auxiliary as the official “arm” of the music 
education professional organization devoted specifically to in- 
terschool music activities—competitive and non-competitive. 
Basic organization springs from the MENC affiliated state asso- 
ciations as formerly. Purpose is to provide services and aids, 
and to function as a clearing house and coordinating agency.* 


+ 
T HE STUDENT MEMBERS. A report on what hap- 
pened in Philadelphia would be totally inadequate if it 
included every aspect of the meeting and failed to make 
special comment on the presence and participation of 
MENC student members. 

In Philadelphia there were nearly twice as many stu- 
dent members as have ever attended an MENC meeting. 
They were there—almost 1,000 in number—and with the 
exception of a few occasions when special events were 
planned for them, they integrated themselves into the 
regular flow of Conference activities. 

This is a phase of the total MENC program which 
seems to deserve special emphasis here. In the first 
place, the organization itself should take a bow in pro- 
viding for this type of membership for the future music 


educators. No other professional organization that we 


basin) aay 
¢ 





know of makes such a point of completely taking into the 
heart of the organization program the persons who are 
preparing for the profession. 

And by the same token something should be said here 
about the “Get Together for Young Teachers’’—the 
special affair arranged for new teachers attending their 
first MENC convention—which also happened in Phila- 
delphia, and was a great success. The whole idea seems 
so obvious, and yet it is something which has been taken 
for granted. 

Many veteran Conference-goers forget that there was 
a first time for them too. Some of the members of the 
MENC board of directors made a strong plea for such 
a get-together in Philadelphia to give opportunity for 
the younger members of the MENC—those who had 
been teaching five years or less—to get together them- 
selves and to meet some of the officers and the board of 
directors of the National Conference and the Divisions 
of the MENC. The proof of the success of the plan is 
in the report that over 500 of these young teachers over- 
flowed the Burgundy Room in the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel on Saturday night of Conference week. 


+ 

THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS of Philadel- 
phia contributed enormously to the 1952 meeting. Here 
is a comment which is significant: “Philadelphia is one 
of the largest American cities—full of big business, 
many people with many interests—yet these fine folks 
treat us visitors with the friendliness, sincerity and 
neighborly hospitality too often regarded as belonging 
only to small town communities.” This is precisely 
what happened in Philadelphia, as is attested by another 
leaf from the reporter’s notebook : 


The superintendent, Louis P. Hoyer, was always ready to 
turn over his top level administrative staff to organize the con- 
vention machinery so indispensable to a successful meeting. The 
associate superintendent of schools, John L. Waldman, devoted 
months of his time prior to the meeting as the coordinator and 
directing chairman of the local convention committee organi- 
zation. Directors of other divisions such as Home Economics, 
Visual Education, the assistant to the secretary and_ business 
manager of the Board of Education, the director of Fine and In- 


OFFICIAL GROUP 


And quite a sprightly group, considering the fact that the picture was made at near the stroke of twelve midnight the next to last 
fifth night session of the MENC National Board of Directors. At this meeting, newly elected Board men- 
bers and members-elect of the Research Council were greeted by the group, which included continuing and retiring members and 
The 1950-52 Board completed its business and adjourned; the new Board held a short ses 


day of the convention— 


ballot colleagues who were not elected. 


sion, and elected the 1952-54 Executive Committee, and adjourned; the new Executive Committee convened long enough to set a date 


for its first meeting (May 29-June 1). The convention photographer failed to show up, but Virgil! Parman of Akron, Ohio, was dis- 
covered with his camera and a spare flash bulb in the lobby, and he arrived in time to catch most of the group in this picture. 


First 


row, left to right: Arthur A. Hauser, William B. McBride, Charles M. Dennis, Marguerite V. Hood, Ralph E. Rush, Anne Grace 


O'Callaghan, Benjamin V. Grasso, Arthur G. Harrell. 


Gerald Whitney, Edward H. Hamilton, Joseph E. Skornicka, Arthur E. Ward, Bertha W. Bailey. Back row: 


Second row, left to right: Marion Flagg, Ralph Hess, Leslie H. Armstrong, 


Wayne S. Hertz, 


Cladys Tipton, Newell H. Long, Vanctt Lawler, C. V. Buttelman, Gratia Boyle, Beulah I. Zander, Karl D. Ernst, Lester S. Bucher. 
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eo 
At Our Service! In an effort to familiarize 
- musicians and music educa- 


tors with the wealth of material in our catalogs, we have published many varied 
booklets which are available upon request. Below is a partial listing of these bro- 
chures. We will also be happy to furnish further information about instrumental 


solo material or other specialized fields. 


BAND 


FOR CONCERT BAND 
Synoptic scores of 80 superb selections, plus a 
listing of symphonic band material in both 
quarto and octavo size. 


AIDS FOR THE MARCHING BAND 

Full information on a variety of publications 
designed to help directors of marching bands. 
Included is descriptive materia! on books for field 
formations, baton twirling, gun spinning and 
other allied subjects. 


QUICKSTEP BAND MUSIC 

A new brochure containing a complete listing of 
Quickstep size music with 58 thematics of 
synoptic scores, plus much additional valuable 


PIANO 


MADE EASY FOR PIANO 

An attractive thematic folder giving the com- 
plete contents of the 2 Gershwin, 2 Romberg, 
2 Victor Herbert, 1 Friml, 1 Porter and 1 
Youmans volumes in this series. 


GOTHAM CLASSICS 

Thematics of new additions to this universally 
popular piano series, plus excerpts and classifi- 
cations of the entire group. 


THEMATICS OF TEACHING MATERIAL 
A four page folder giving one line, full size the- 
matics of 12 top teaching pieces. 


ENSEMBLES 


BRASS ENSEMBLE LIBRARY 

STRING ENSEMBLE LIBRARY 

WOODWIND ENSEMBLE LIBRARY 

These three informative booklets list the mate- 
rial available for various ensembles, together 
with numerous thematics. 


CHORAL 


CHORAL COLLECTIONS 

A brochure with valuable information and full 
contents of all the choral collections published 
by our firms. 


ORCHESTRA 


AUDITORIUM SERIES FOR ORCHESTRA 
Impressive, handsome six page thematic describ- 
ing the scope and prestige of the widely ac- 
claimed Auditorium Series. This circular lists 
instrumentation and titles, and gives conductors 
the exact information they want. 


RENTAL LIBRARY OF SYMPHONIC WORKS 

A complete listing and description, including 
instrumentation, of all compositions available 
on rental which are suitable for symphonic 


orchestras. 
VOCAL 


GRANVILLE VOCAL STUDY PLAN 

An interesting brochure containing pertinent 
data on this new and different system of voice 
training. Included are sample lessons and many 
excerpts from the text. 


SONG-DRAMAS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Comprehensive booklet giving important infor- 
mation about a new book of playlets, with music, 
with heroes from the Bible. Elementary level. 


SONGS FOR RADIO, RECITAL AND STUDIO 

A handsome thematic catalog of outstanding 
songs for concert use by leading composers and 
lyricists. 


OPERETTA CATALOG 

A selective catalog giving such infarmation as a 
brief synopsis, number of characters and musical 
numbers, and the playing time of most of our 
operettas, cantatas and musical sketches. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC FOR FUN AND STUDY 

A catalog of Elementary material for the lower 
grades. Much of the music described can also be 
adapted for home or community use. 


TEXT BOOKS AND LITERATURE 

A booklet with explanatory notes on the text 
books and other books of general interest pub- 
lished by our companies. 


METHODS ANP STUDIES 

A compact but comprehensive brochure giving 
informative details of our method books for a 
great variety of instruments. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 


M. Witmark & Sons « Harms, Inc. * Remick Music Corp. * New World Music Corp. + Advanced Music Corp. 


619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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RECENT MENC PUBLICATIONS 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. See announce- 
ment on page 11. 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. See 
announcement on page 45. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in 
the Secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activi- 
ties Committee, formerly the Contest Committee.) 
Reprinted from Music Education Source Book. 12pp. 
l5c per copy. Quantity prices on request. 


Radio in Music Education, Annotated Bibliography. 
A report of the Committee on Radio in Music Educa- 
tion, a division of the MENC Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids. Violet Johnson, national chairman 1948- 
51. 12 pp. 25c. 


The State Supervisory Program of Music Education 
in Louisiana. A report of a Type C Project, by 
Lloyd V. Funchess, Louisiana state supervisor of 
music. Submitted in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Education 
in the Advanced School of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1945. Mimeographed. 
175 pp.” ‘Limited supply. $2.00. 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, Au- 
gust 1951. Revised appendix includes the recom- 
mendations of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools pertaining to music; 
the 1951 Revision of the Outline of a Program for 
Music Education; 1950 Constitution and Bylaws of 
the MENC. 288 pp., flexible cloth cover. $3.50. 


Selected Bibliography of Music Education Materials. 
Originally compiled by a special committee of the 
MENC at the request of the Department of State. 
1951. 64 pp. 75c. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, 
with some additions, of The National Elementary 
Principal Special Music Issue, February 1951, pub- 
lished by the Department of Elementary School 
Principals. Bibliography prepared by the MENC 
Committee on Elementary School Music. 1951. 56 
pp. 50c. 


Contemporary Music for American Schools. Com- 
bining the lists of recommended material prepared by 
the MENC Committees on Contemporary Music 
1944-46 and 1946-48, with some revisions and addi- 
tions. 1952. Mimeographed. 23 pp. 25c. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. 
Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 5. 
Deals with pre-service development in music of the 
classroom teacher on the campus, and suggests ways 
and means whereby this initial preparation may be 
amplified and developed in the teaching situation. 
1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


Supplement to Bibliography of Research Studies in 
Music Education. Reprint of listings which appeared 
in the January and April-May 1951 issues of the 
Music Educators Journal. — Now included with all 
copies of the Bibliography. Those who have a copy 
of the Bibliography and wish the supplement should 
send 10c for postage and handling. 


Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 
1951). Prepared by the Music Education Research 
Council and adopted by the Music Educators National 
Conference at its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4- 
page leaflet. 5c. Quantity prices. 


NSBOVA Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music 
lists for Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and 
Chorus, prepared bv the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Association. 48 pp. $1.50, 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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STATE EDITORS met with members of the Journal Editorial Board 


Left to right, first row: Ernest J. Ersfeld, N. J. Official Bulletin; 
Wendell Sanderson, Va. MEA Notes; J. Richard Sutcliffe, Mass. 
MEA Bulletin. Second row: J. J. Weigand, Kansas Music Review; 
R. Cedric Anderson, Iowa Music Educator; Dorothy Lodgen, Conn. 
MEA Bulletin; Thomas S. Richardson, Ill. Music Educator, Chmn. 
State Editors Council; Robt. A. Choate, Chmn. Editorial Board; Haze! 
Nohavec Morgan, Ed. Bd. Associate; Adolph White, Minn. Gopher 
Music Notes; Claude Rose, Ky. MEA Newsletter; Back row: Ronald 
C. Teare, rep. Stanley Gray, ed. Penn. MEA news; Ed. Bd. Members 
Earl Beach, Paul Painter and Theodore Normann; Richard Stocker, 
Ohio MEA Triad; Charles M. Dennis, Ed. Bd. Attending convention 
but not in picture: Alex Zimmerman, Calif. MEA News; Wm. §. 
Haynie, Miss. MEA Notes; Walter L. Coplin, W. Va. Notes a Tempo; 
Frederic Fay Swift, N. Y. School Music News; Herbert Hazelman, 
NCMEA News Bulletin; Anna L. McInerney, R. I. MEA Rimer; 
Robert Fielder, rep. D. O. Wiley, ed. Texas Music Educator; H, W. 
Arentsen, rep. H. C. Wegner, ed. Wis. School Musician. 


dustrial Arts, gave much of their time. Associate superintendents 
in charge of secondary and vocational schools, and schoc: and 
community relations, respectively, headed MENC local conven- 
tion committees. A district superintendent looked after transpor- 
tation of all MENC equipment. The principal of a junior high 
school spent much of his time, and that of his wife plus the time 
of other principals in connection with the many ramifications of 
the work inherent in arranging for meeting rooms and equip- 
ment for meeting rooms. Dozens of principals under the di- 
rection of one of their colleagues were our ushers and guards. 
The Hospitality Committee was headed by a principal assisted 
by a veritable “Who’s Who” of Philadelphia organization and 
civic leaders. The housing of thousands of students was the 
responsibility of still another principal. The assistant director 
of school and community relations gave invaluable assistance . 
the way of providing opportunities for Conference members and 
guests to make radio and television appearances, and so on. 


And these folks seemed to enjoy their jobs and the 
associations with music educators from the United States 
and other parts of the world. So much so, in fact, that 
they came together for a general reunion on April 29, 
a month after the convention was over, for the sole pur- 
pose of talking the whole thing over! 

Over the last two decades, MENC meetings—Division 
and National—have left behind a trail of some mighty 
fine friends among administrators and colleagues in other 
fields of education—a very important and frequently 
unemphasized result of MENC meetings. 


ob 


Tus SUMS UP what happened in Philadelphia. A 
report might well include the fact that there were fre- 
quently too many people in the same place at the same 
time, that because of the large crowds there were incon- 
veniences, and everyone could not always be accommo 
dated at the program of his choice. MENC meetings 
are becoming larger each biennium, and with this growth 
these inconveniences and disappointments are inherent. 

All MENC members and friends who went to Phil- 
adelphia must feel rewarded not only by the many fine 
educational and musical experiences in which they par 
ticipated, but by the personal satisfaction derived from 
the fact that they as individuals are part of a professional 
organization and profession of which they can be justly 
proud. 
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MENC OFFICERS AND BOARD MEMBERS 


Elected at Philadelphia 


President: Ralph E. Rush, Los Angeles, California. 

*Jst Vice-President: Marguerite V. Hood, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Ind Vice-President: William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio. 

Members-at-Large (1952-56): Anne Grace O’Callaghan, At- 
lanta, Georgia; William R. Sur, East Lansing, Michigan; 
Paul Van Bodegraven, New York, N. Y. 


*Retiring President Marguerite V. Hood, by constitutional provision, 
automatically becomes Ist vice-president for the two-year term 1952-54. 


Continuing Members-at-Large of the MENC Board 


Gratia Boyle (1950-54), Wichita, Kansas; Gladys Tipton (1950- 
54) Los Angeles, California. 

(William B. McBride, who was elected as a member-at-large for a 

four-year term in 1950, was elected 2nd vice-president for a two-year 


term at Philadelphia. The place he vacated as a member-at-large will 
be filled by the Board. 


Presidents of the MENC Divisions 


The six Division presidents, by constitutional provision, automatically 
serve as members of the National Board of Directors during their terms 
of office (1951-53). 

California-Western: Ralph Hess, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Eastern: Arthur E. Ward, Montclair, New Jersey. 

North Central: Joseph E. Skornicka, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Northwest: Leslie H. Armstrong, Olympia, Washington. 
Southern: Edward H. Hamilton, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Southwestern: Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Presidents of the MENC Auxiliaries 


Presidents of the two MENC auxiliaries by constitwtional provision 
automatically serve as members of the Board of Directors during their 
terms of office. The .ollowing were elected for the 1952-54 biennium 
at Philadelphia: 

National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission (formerly 
NSBOVA): Arthur G. Harrell, Wichita, Kansas. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association: Benjamin V. 
New York, New York. 


MENC Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee is comprised of the president, Ist and 2nd 
vice-presidents and five members elected by and from the Board of Di- 
rectors. By provision of the Constitution, three of the five are chosen 
from the personnel of the six Divigion presidents and two from the mem- 
bers-at-large of the Board. Following are the members of the Executive 
Committee for the 1952-54 biennium: 


Ralph E. Rush (chairman), Los Angeles, California; Marguerite 
V. Hood, Ann Arbor, Michigan; William B. McBride, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Leslie H. Armstrong, Olympia, Washington; 
Edward H. Hamilton, Knoxville, Tennessee; William R. 
Sur, East Lansing, Michigan; Gladys Tipton, Los Angeles, 
California; Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Grasso, 





The MENC Election Summary 


THE SLATE 
Asterisks indicate the candidates elected 


President: Wayne S. Hertz, 
Rush, Los Angeles, California. 
Second Vice-President: Robert A. Choate, 
‘William B. McBride, Columbus, Ohio. 
Members-at-Large: John Jaquish, Atlantic City, New Jersey; *Anne 
Grace O'Callaghan, Atlanta, Georgia; Raymond R. Reed, Arlington, 
Virginia; *William R. Sur, East Lansing, Michigan; *Paul Van Bode- 
graven, New York, New York; Beulah Zander, Springfield, Illinois. 


THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Gillian Buchanan, Portales, New Mexico; Hummel Fishburn, State 
College, Pennsylvania ; Wiley L. Housewright, Tallahassee, Florida; 
Andrew Loney, Jr., Klamath Falls, Oregon; Hazel Nohavec Morgan, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Luther A. Richman (chairman), Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Alex H. Zimmerman, San Diego, California. 


Ellensburg, Washington; *Ralph E. 


Evanston, Illinois; 


THE ELECTION BOARD 
Calvin Critchfield, South Zanesville, Ohio; Walter Duerksen, Wichita, 
Kansas; Edward Hermann, Shreveport, Louisiana; Alfred Humphreys, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; M. O. Johnson, Independence, Missouri; Violet 
Johnson, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Creston Klingman, Berea, Kentucky; 
Harper "Maybee, Dearborn, Michigan; E. E. Mohr, Greeley, Colorado; 
Voss Napier, Salina, Kansas; Harriet Nordholm, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan; Theodore Normann, Seattle, Washington; Robert Nye, Eugene, 
Oregon; Paul Painter, Urbana, Illinois; Madeline Perazzi, Portland, 
Maine; Sadie Rafferty, Evanston, Illinois; Thomas Richardson, Urbana, 
Ilinois ; Joseph Saetveit, Albany, New York; Ruth Klepper Settle, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; J. Richard Sutcliffe, Leominster, Massachusetts ; 
Wichita, Kansas; J. J. Weigand (Chairman), Emporia, 


Aleen Watrous, 
Kansas, 
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THE RESULTS OF THE 


EZuitens 


National Interscholastic Music Activities 
Commission 
(Formerly National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association) 


Under the new Bylaws adopted by NIMAC, the affairs of this MENC 
auxiliary are administered by an hcamies Council of seven persons 
consisting of the president, the vice-president, and three members-at-large 
of NIMAC, and the president and executive secretary of the M 
The following NIMAC officers and members-at-large were elected at 
Philadelphia for the 1952-54 biennium: 


President: Arthur G. Harrell, Wichita, Kansas. 
Vice-President: George A. Christopher, Port Washington, N.Y. 
Members-at-Large: W. H. Beckmeyer, Mt. Vernon, Illinois; 


Howard F. Miller, Salem, Oregon; Al G. Wright, Miami, 
Florida. 


Music Education Exhibitors Association 


The following were elected as officers and directors of the Exhibitors 
Association for the two-year term 1952-54: 


President: Benjamin V. Grasso, G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, 
New York. 

Vice-President: Arthur A. Hauser, G. Ricordi & Co., New 
York, New York. 

Secretary-Treasurer : 
York, New York. 

Directors: Carroll G. Cambern, Carl Fischer, Inc., Los Angeles, 
California; Leonard Feist, Mercury Music Corp., New York, 
New York; Ernest Ostwald, Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc., 
Staten Island, New York; Lynn L. Sams, C. G. Conn, Ltd., 
San Francisco, California. 


George White, Silver Burdett Co., New 


Music Education Research Council 


The Research Council includes eighteen members, six of whom are 
elected for a six-year term by the Board of Directors and presented to 
the membership for confirmation at each biennial meeting. Elected at 
Philadelphia for 1952-58: 


Lester S. Bucher, Richmond, Virginia; Meyer M. Cahn, San 
Francisco, California; William S. Larson, Rochester, New 
York; Joseph Saetveit, Albany, New York; Gladys Tipton, 
Los Angeles, California; J. J. Weigand, Emporia, Kansas. 


members (1948- e Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana ; enn Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg, Virginia; rge Hower- 
ton, Evanston, Illinois; Thurber H. Madison, Bloomington, Indiana; 
wen F. Nickerson, Lawrence, Kansas; Harold Spivacke, Washington, 


members (1950-56): Ronald W. Cook, + California ; 
jelmervik, Baltimore, Maryland; Wiley Housewright, 
Florida; Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Setite, Washington : 
New York, New York; Paul Van Bodegraven, New 
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Kenneth 
Tallahassee, 
Lilla Belle’ Pitts, 
York, New York. 


At Philadelphia the Research Council elected Thurber H. Madison 
chairman and Gladys Tipton seoretary for 1952-54. The new members 
of the Ceuncil and the new officers assumed their duties immediately 
following their election. 


Council of Past Presidents 


Fowler Smith, Detroit, Michigan. 
Luther A. Richman, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Chatrman: 
Secretary: 


Council of State Supervisors of Music 


Chairman: Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Council of State Editors 
Chairman: Thomas S. Richardson, Urbana, Illinois. 


Council of In-and-About Clubs 


Chairman: Alexander M. Harley, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
Vice-Chairman: Helen E. Martin, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Florence Otteson, Highland Park, Illinois. 


Advisory Committee: Edward Garbett, McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania; E. A. Hill, Elgin, Illinois; Gerald Whitney, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Ralph ‘Wright, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Note: 
indicated. 


All officers will serve for the 1952-54 biennium unless otherwise 
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Reported by WILLIAM S. LARSON 


Analysis of Tone Production in Piano 


Parts, Ricnarp H. A Mechanical Analysis of Tone-Production 
in Pianforte Playing. M.M., The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1951. 

Turis stupy was undertaken (1) to make a mechanical analy- 
sis of the various touch movements; (2) to appraise these touch 
forms with the criteria of key-control, intensity-control, velocity, 
and legato; (3) to show how mechanics might be used for more 
effective teaching of piano. 

Recent writers have made great strides in scientifically study- 
ing the pianist’s apparatus and formulating correct concepts as 
regards technical problems. However, the empirical precepts of 
decades past continue to flourish and influence the pedagogy of 
today. Only with scientific proof can some standard of approach 
be established. There cannot possibly be as many ways of playing 
the piano as the many methods seem to indicate. Piano pedagogy 
needs to be raised from its present level of personal conjecture 
and loose opinion to a stage of relatively clear and ascertained 
fact. The writer has studied the facts and pointed the way for a 
lucid approach to piano technique and tone production. 

Material for this study was gathered from pertinent reading 
sources, including histories of music, master’s theses, texts on 
physiology, and anatomy. 

Implications resulting from this study are: 

1. Weight and relaxation have been overemphasized in the 
past. The former can be used effectively only when employing 
the whole arm. 

2. The very factor of mass and inertia rules out the use of 
weight as a utility touch form. It is incapable of the fine shading 
and control that artistic piano playing demands. 

3. All movements of the playing-unit, other than the arm must 
fall into the category of contra-fixation. 

4. In a finger-touch, the small muscles of the hand must do 
the major amount of the work, except in rare instances where 
a large intensity is required. 

5. The efficiency, and hence the control of any touch-form, 
will depend upon the three elements of tone-production-move- 
ment, transmission of force and stabilization. 

6. The term relaxation can be thought of as relative to fixation. 
In other words, any process whereby a certain degree of tension 
is diminished is in a sense relaxation. It is here that the doctrine 
of relaxation has its most valid use. 

7. The mark of a coordinated movement is correct tension in 
the joints of movement, transmission, and stabilization. 

8. The correct degree of tension is learned only through trial 
and error and past associations. 

9. There should be no sensations of ‘ension in the joints of 
movement. 

10. The joints of transmission are independent of the factor 
of speed. 

11. The joints of stabilization need to be fixed to a point where 
they balance the force delivered to the key. 

12. Older teaching methods should be reappraised in terms of 
factual data which is now available. Only in this way will piano 
methods begin to assume some uniformity and standard of tech- 
nical approach. 


Music and Literature 


Howarp, Georcta Loutse. The Use of Background Music and 
Effects in Making Children’s Literature More Meaningful. 
M.M., The University of Southern California, 1951. 


The problem was to study tie fundamental elements of music, 
to explore available recordings, different types of children’s 
literature, and suitable effects with the intention of correlating 
them into music story lessons which would be of benefit to 
primary teachers and music supervisors. 

During recent years there has been a growing tendency to- 
ward the unit method of teaching, by which is usually implied 
the correlation and integration of subjects in the curriculum 
for the elementary grades. The validation of the problem lies 
in the fact that newer philosophies of educational theory and 
practice are advocating more correlation of subject matter. This 
seems due to the speeding tempo of civilization and the avail- 
able use of modern educational devices: radio, motion pictures 
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(educational), television, records, and transcription machines, 
Present social and economic conditions in our mechanized ciyil- 
ization have created a greater need for methods in teaching 
which tend to release tension and provide relaxation and enjoy- 
ment. Music story hours attempt to give children such relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment. Children’s responses to imagery are not 
only creative and emotional but also organic. 

Investigations related to present study were consulted. Ap- 
proval of the correlation of curriculum subjects by the best 
educators of today was established. Available recordings in 
which music and stories are already correlated were reviewed, 
Walt Disney’s technique of making cartoons was studied. Music 
creating moods for the background of motion pictures was ex- 
amined. A study was made of available records including 
Young People’s Records Incorporated, and RCA records by 
Lilla Belle Pitts and Gladys Tipton suitable for children. A 
list of sound effects was compiled. A course in radio was taken 
in which radio programs of sound effects were experienced. 
Courses in children’s literature and story-telling aided in selec- 
tion of material used. 

Twenty stories suitable for primary grades were selected for 
this study. The method of procedure employed required the 
choice of recording material that established the same moods 
as those created by the stories used. These lessons were pre- 
sented to a second-grade room of thirty-eight children. The 
result of such an approach proved the development of increased 
responsiveness in the children. Music was used as a back- 
ground for creating atmosphere or mood for the stories much 
as music was used for still films a generation ago. These les- 
sons proved practical to all the children through the interrela- 
tion of the elements of sound, pitch, and suspense in the story 
and in the music. The children’s emotional responses came 
through rhythm band, dramatization, dances, creative music, 
songs, and sound effects. 

In the field of music there is a need for the encouragement of 
listening for enjoyment and discrimination. Whatever seems 
vague in music may be clarified by use of story and sound 
effects. Motivation for exploring in music may thus be inspired. 
This teaching approach (that is, correlation of story and music) 
creates a stage on which the children can express their re- 
sponses through dramatization, rhythm, sound effects, songs or 
creative music. Traditional teaching methods are being elimi- 
nated from the schools and developmental processes evoived 
from inner emotional experiences are being adopted as they 
are proved valuable. 

Television, motion pictures, and radio have created a new 
world for children. They expect a musical background for their 
meals, play, and all home activities. They even prefer to study 
to some type of music. Music is about them all of their lives. 
Children use rhythmic play daily in imaginary activities. By 
integrating story and music, the child is aided in coordinating 
essential facts. When two or more things happen together, they 
tend to become associated with each other. Each has an influ- 
ence on the other. Simultaneous learning takes place (that is, 
the learning together of those things that are mutually adapt- 
able). The principle of apperception states that the new learn- 
ing is in terms of the old. Start where the child is, let him 
acquire a feeling of success and let him progress from there 
toward more difficult goals. If a child is interested in an 
activity, it will be more meaningful to him. Interest is both the 
cause and result of learning. Closely associated with the idea 
of interest is motivation. The story music hour supplies ex- 
periences for creative responses for children with different 
abilities. 

Music Camps in Western United States 


Kuttt1, Kart Ricnarp. Development of Summer Music Camps 
in the Western United States. M.M., The University of South- 
ern California, 1951. 

THE HISToRY of the music camp movement since the beginning 
has marked the progress of a valuable and ever-growing adjunct 
on the scene of American music education. It was the purpose 
of this study (1) to present the underlying philosophy of the 
music camp movement and to discuss its value in the field of 
music education; (2) to give an historical account of the carly 
beginnings; and (3) to assemble pertinent available information 
about the development of music camps in the states of the Call- 
fornia-Western Division of the MENC. 
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The music camp movement in its twenty-four years of existence 
has spread throughout most of the United States, but only since 
World War II has the far West seen the greatest development 
in this field. In view of this growing interest there is a definite 
need for a study of this type. Heretofore, it has been time con- 
suming and difficult for the person interested in this field of 
music education to locate complete data concerning the camps 
in this region. Because of the relatively short time that this 
movement has been in existence in the West, the sources of in- 
formation were limited to brochures and periodical articles, to 
questionnaires and personal interviews, and to general camping 
publications not specifically pertaining to music camping. 

After a review of the events which led to the establishing of 
the first music camps in the United States at La Grange, Indiana, 
and Interlochen, Michigan, in 1927 and 1928 respectively, the 
history and organization of the National Music Camp, w hich has 
set the standards of the music camp movement, was given. The 
westward expansion of the movement from Kansas into the 
states of the California-Western Division (Utah, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and California) of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence was then traced. 

To complete the study, a critical survey was made of the degree 
of success attained by the music camps in this western area in 
meeting the objectives which were discussed in an earlier chapter 
on music camp philosophy 

The results of the study indicated certain trends of the music 
camp movement in the western United States. These were: 

1. The music camp movement has witnessed a steady growth 
and westward expansion since 1933. 

2. The majority of music camps were located on the campuses 
of colleges and universities. 

3. The fees at music camps affiliated with publicly supported 
institutions of higher learning were lower because of the indirect 
financial assistance by the state. 

4. Those camps which used the facilities of colleges and uni- 
versities offered the most varied programs. 

5. The musical standards were generally high. 

6. Some extension downward to the pre-adolescent level was 
indicated. 

7. The music camp movement spread slowly to the West, not 
reaching California until 1942—fifteen years after the establish- 
ment of the first music camp in the United States. 

8. The number of music camps by states were Kansas (1), 
Colorado (1), Utah (2), Arizona (2), Nevada (0), and Cali- 
fornia (6) 

The study further showed that the values of the music camp 
to the individual were: 

1. To permit more concentrated work in the field of major 
interest. 

2. To provide an opportunity for self-appraisal. 

. In the broadening of the field of knowledge. 

As a source of inspiration. 

In the worth-while use of the summer vacation period. 
In the developing of an appreciation for the cultural. 
In the establishment of social values. 

As a means of character building. 

Healthful. 

In consideration of the foregoing, it was concluded that the 
development of the summer music camp was important to the 
field of music education in the western United States, and that 
the music camp has served as an extension of the public school 
music program to a limited degree. 
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Functional Music in School Program 


TaTcENHoRST, TED C. Functional Music in the School Program. 
M.A., Stanford University, 1946. 


THE AIMS AND OBJECTIVES of this study were as follows: (1) 
to investigate and criticize the studies made with music in the 
industrial field in the last few years; (2) to investigate and criti- 
cize the studies made with functional music in the education field ; 
(3) to compare the above two types with the hope of ascertaining 
the benefits and limitations of functional music in industry and 
education. 

The investigation of the use of functional music in industry 
indicated: (1) that workers employed on jobs requiring manual 
dexterity enjoyed music; (2) that music is enjoyed more and is 
more effective if used during the height of the worker’s fatigue 
Period; (3) that a maximum of seventy- -five minutes of music 
during’ the morning and afternoon periods is sufficient; (4) that 
if used widely, music is an antidote to boredom and fatigue ; (5) 

t both quantity and quality of production are improved with 
music ; (6) that employers unanimously agree that music is used 
to raise the workers’ spirit and morale and to make him work 
More evenly. It is never used to make him work faster; (7) 
that the effect in general seemed to be directly related to the 
amount of boredom that the worker experienced; (8) that pro- 
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grams of all fast music or all slow music produced better quality 
in work than programs of varied selections. 

Investigations of the use of functional music in the teaching 
of school subjects indicated: (1) that music has some benefits 
for students working with processes already learned, as in a 
drafting room or art class; (2) that instrumental music is con- 
sidered less distracting than vocal selections; (3) that extremes 
of music tempi are a distraction; (4) that in light of Number 3, 
it is unwise to generalize on all types of music; (5) that further 
investigation might prove dirge- like music to be helpful to fast, 

erratic ty pists; (6) that music is detrimental to classes learning 
mental operations; (7) that too few studies have been made in 
this field; (8) that none of the studies have proven statistically 
significant in any one phase. As a result it is impossible to arrive 
at any definite conclusions as to the possible use of functional 
music in the school program. 


Percussion Band 


Rucu, GERALDINE M. Educational Values and Correlation of 
the Percussion Band with the Schoolroom Orchestra. M. S 
Duquesne University, 1942. 


THE PURPOSE of this thesis is to prove that percussion bands 
have educational values and that there is an association between 
the percussion band and the schoolroom orchestra. The hypoth- 
esis is not actually stated as such, but its content can be drawn 
from the problem and purpose. In other words, “There are edu- 
cational values in the use of percussion bands, and these bands 
are correlated with the schoolroom orchestra.” 

The thesis procedure begins with an outline of the chapters, 
takes each heading and its subdivisions, and goes on to prove 
statements. The study and proof is based on eight years of per- 
sonal use and observation of the percussion band. The percus- 
sion band effects the development of rhythm, ear training, social 
development, creativeness, and pleasure. The schoolroom or- 
chestra directly influences interest, rhythm, new development in 
ear training, and acquaintance with orchestra parts. Many ar- 
rangements of percussion scores are placed in the thesis to add 
to the proof of the text. 

Complete results are to be found in the realization of truth in 
the nine headings in the Table of Contents, i.e., “There is in- 
terest, pleasure, development of rhythm, ear training, etc., in the 
use of the percussion band.” The selections which are given in 
the thesis are graded to the particular grade which they best 
suit. 

From the contents of the thesis the following conclusions are 
set down: 

1. Any unit of learning in the school curriculum which in- 
creases the child’s efforts and his desire for those things which 
are conducive to his mental and spiritual growth merits a per- 
manent and noteworthy place in national education. 

2. The percussion’ band does this and is carried further by the 
schoolroom orchestra. 

3. The elementary school orchestra is the beginning of a defi- 
nite group of instruments. 

4. The school orchestra promotes the welfare of all its stu- 
oe in their homes, their schools, and their communities. 

The school orchestra is an integral part of a dynamic at- 
came to educate the whole child so that he may live a success- 
ful and discriminating life. 


General Music Course in Western 
Rural High Schools 


A Course of Study in General 


NAVRAN, CALypso HAWLEY. d 
M. A., Stanford Uni- 


Music for Western Rural High Schools. 
versity, 1947. 


THIS STUDY was intended to reveal the extent to which west- 
ern rural high school students were enrolled in some type of 
general music class, to discover what difficulties faced rural 
high school music teachers, and to set up a préposed course of 
study in general music to meet the needs of the students and 
the limitations of these schools. 

Data for the study were taken from the state school directories 
of Idaho and Oregon, and from a questionnaire sent to music 
teachers in rural high schools of fewer than 250 students in the 
same two states. Various state and city courses of study in 
music, research studies, books, and current periodicals were con- 
sulted, and further suggestions were obtained from interviews 
and correspondence with music teachers. 

Very few of the schools surveyed offered any kind of a gen- 
eral music course. However, many teachers expressed their 
faith in the value of such a course and indicated their desire 
to provide this type of musical experience for rural high school 
youth, 

The primary difficulties which faced teachers of music in 
rural high schools were heavy teaching loads and overcrowded 
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curricula. Other outstanding difficulties were lack of admin- 
istrative support and lack of student and community interest 

Lack of materials and facilities was the most common prob- 
lem in the actual teaching of general music, along with student’s 
lack of musical background. Sume community resources were 
commonly available, such as radios in the homes, church choirs, 
and musical activities in nearby cities. 

The proposed course was so organized that the ur..; which 
required the least school material, with which the students were 
most familiar, and in which they were most interested would 
be presented first. Unit I on popular music was a short unit 
designed to develop discriminative radio listening and to arouse 
interest in other fields of music. The second unit on church 
music was to increase enjoyment in singing this type of music, 
particularly during the Christmas season, and to develop in- 
terest in singing in church choirs. 

The third unit on folk music stressed the American way of 
life and the value of folk music to serious musical composition. 
The final and longest unit was on music of the masters and 
moderns. This unit included great music from many periods 
and countries and entailed classroom listening, home radio listen- 
ing, singing, and participation in community activities. Through- 
out the entire course. the music of America was emphasized. 


Study of Teacher Certification 


Tapor, MALcoLM LEONARD. A Study of Music Teacher Certi- 
fication in the Northwest and California-Western Divisions of 
the Music Educators National Conference. M. M., The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, 1951. 


It was the purpose of this study (1) to evaluate and compare 
the educatiorial basis for granting these certificates in terms of 
types of training and subject matter requirements, with special 
emphasis in the field of music; (2) to compare the number in 
range and types of credentials in the various educational levels 
in the several states; (3) to compare the requirements, other 
than scholastic, for granting those certificates; and (4) to sug- 
gest means of making standardized certification requirements in 
music education higher and thereby set up standards that demand 
better music teachers. 

The program of emergency certification necessary the past 
several years has emphasized the great need the teachers have 
for a good certification program. This has been especially true 
in the field of music teacher certification. This field of certi- 
fication has been one of the last to be acknowledged by the edu- 
cator, and as a result is one of the weakest areas covered by 
certification. This need alone justifies such a study being made. 
A survey of the literature in this area was made; state school 
codes and certification rules and regulations were studied as the 
most logical sources of information on music teacher certifica- 
tion and requirements. 

A discussion of the present emergency certification program 
and the trend in emergency certification was followed by a survey 
of the certification of the elementary and then the secondary 
school teacher. The junior college teacher, school and state 
supervisors were then discussed, listing the types of certificates 
available, validity and educational requirements of same. The 
material and information used was up to date as of March 20, 
1951. 

Implications resulting from this study are: 

1. The average age requirement was found to be eighteen. 

2. An assurance of good mental and physical health and moral 
character was required. 

3. An oath of allegiance, and a study of the state and United 
States Constitution was found in all but three states. 

4. Two years of teacher-training for elementary certification 
and four years of similar preparation for secondary certification 
were found to be the standard basis for initial certification. The 
trend in educational teacher-training programs was toward the 
five-year plan of state certification. 

5. Music education was not stressed at any level of teaching. 
There was found to be practically no mention of it in the ele- 
mentary certification program, and only general mention in 
secondary certification. 

6. The exceptions were in the special subject certification pro- 
gram carried on by seven of the nine states surveyed. These 
credentials stressed music training, but none of them required 
the standard of sixty semester hours in music recommended by 
MENC. 

7. Emergency certificates were being eliminated as rapidly as 
possible by all states. 

8. Certificates are issued by the state departments of educa- 
tion. They range in term from one to five years, and are re- 
newable except for certain emergency or substandard certificates. 

9. A trend has started to certify private music teachers whose 
work will be accepted for credit in the schools. Three states 
offer this type of certificate. 
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Class Wind Instrument Programs 


Cottins, THoMas CLARK. A Survey and Evaluation +f the 
Class Wind Instrument Programs in Some Representative 
Music Teacher Training Institutions, with Some Suggestions 
for an Ideal Course of Study. Ph.D., State University of 
Iowa, 1950. 


THIS sTUDY was undertaken to make a critical analysis of 
present practices in the teaching of the “minor” wind instruments 
and to evaluate them from the standpoint of content, organization, 
and future value to the teacher. 

The study was limited to colleges, departments, and consery- 
atories of music which offer a four-year degree curriculum for 
the education of school music teachers. It was further limited to 
those which offer a complete course for instrumental music 
teachers. The institutions represented in this survey range from 
large to small, from older, well-known schools with curricula 
developed after much thought and trial, to those which are rel- 
atively young and still trying to develop a curriculum which fits 
its needs. 

The study was further limited to institutions located geographi- 
cally so that the writer could visit them personally. In order to 
make the study somewhat representative nationally, a few in- 
stitutions were considered which could not be visited because of 
their location. In these cases, the information was procured by 
letter. No attempt was made to gather a representation of aay 
particular type of institution. 

The writer visited fifteen of the twenty schools included in the 
survey. As a check on the effectiveness of the courses in actual 
practice, graduates of each school, now active in the field of 
public school music, were asked to give their opinion of the 
value of the course. 

A great deal of variation in content and organization was 
found in comparing the courses as offered in each school. Nine 
of the schools required one year or less of class wind instru- 
ment study. Two required more than two years. The credit 
offered varied from one quarter-hour to 3 semester hours. The 
amount of instructor time ranged from one-and-one-third stu- 
dents per hour of instructor time to twenty students per hour. 

The content of the courses was fairly standard. The majority 
of schools included the study of all five woodwinds and all five 
brass instruments, although many of them do not include the 
saxophone, and one school is considering dropping oboe and bas- 
soon from the content. Onl. seven of the twenty schools include 
the study of the percussion instruments in the course, but three 
offer a separate class in percussion. 

In regard to the organization of the classes, seven schools 
teach the classes on an instrument family basis (all brasses in one 
class, and all woodwinds in another). Nine of the institutions 
surveyed arrange the classes into groups of individual instru- 
ments. Only four teach the classes on a heterogeneous basis. 

There is a wide variation in the method books and study ma- 
terials used, and even a greater variation in the amount of school- 
owned instiuments provided for use in the classes. 

It is suggested that the class wind instrument courses be 
offered early in the four-year curriculum, so that the student 
will be prepared with sufficient knowledge of the instruments, 
teaching methods and materials, to do his practice teaching in the 
senior year in a competent manner. Also, conflicts with the usual 
senior recital on the major instrument will be eliminated. The 
ideal organization of the classes would be a combination of small 
class instruction in groups of individual instruments, and a weekly 
ensemble meeting in which the students play through methods 
and materials on these minor instruments. A minimum of four- 
semesters, or six quarters should be devoted to the study of the 
minor instruments. Five woodwinds (clarinet, flute, oboe, bas- 
soon, and saxophone) and five brasses (cornet, horn, trombone, 
baritone, and tuba), plus percussion should be included in the 
content of the course. 


Mixed Chorus in the Small High School 


Srevsinc, Cart M. The Mixed Chorus in the Small High 
School. M. M., The Eastman School of Music of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, 1950. 


THIs THESIs is a presentation of choral methods and techniques 
to be used in overcoming handicaps found in the small hi 
school. These techniques are a modification of the best existing 
choral methods for a specific situation. They have been de 
veloped from the author's experience in a small school situation 
by experimenting with many choral techniques in attempting 10 
overcome the inherent handicaps imposed by lack of size. the 
handicaps which influence the choice of material and its treatment 
are limited selection of students and limited amount of rehea' 
time. p 
Only the phases of choral art requiring a special treatment m 
the small school are discussed. These are organization, V 
development, intonation, vocalization, and rehearsal. Each of 
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George Howerton, Dean 
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these topics is influenced greatly by the two previously mentioned 
handicaps and each affords the opportunity for a utilizati n of 
certain techniques in overcoming these obstacles. 

The section on organization covers four topics: selection of 
members, student officers, seating, and selection of music and 
program planning. Selection of members is concerned with as- 
Signing students who wish to sing to the correct part, Wir: is 
done by timbre rather than range. <A procedure for quickly 
accomplishing this is presented, along with a means of recog- 
nizing timbre in untrained voices, so that students may be as- 
signed to correct parts even though lacking a developed range. 

In the section on seating, several seating charts are given along 
with a discussion on the benefits derived from each chart. Rules 
for selecting seating charts and musical attributes aided by a good 
seating plan are also discussed. 

Selection of music and program planning is concerned with 
how to plan a program and the type of music best used in the 
small school. 

The first part of the chapter on vocal development treats the 
physical and acoustical aspects of the voice. Following is a 
detailed method for developing untrained voices into suitable 
chorus material. Included with this method are seven exercises 
to be used. Also in this chapter is a section on blend and balance 
with an exercise for speeding its development. 

A discussion of intonation comprises the next chapter of the 
thesis. It covers the causes and treatment of intonation problems. 
The discussion of causes includes the physical, mental, acousti- 
cal, and musical factors, along with methods of combating these. 
Also included are two helpful exercises for improving intonation. 

By-products and accompaniments make up the next chapter 
on vocalization. Means are discussed by which useful choral 
by-products can be realized from the use of exercises given in 
the thesis, along with the importance and value of piano ac- 
comp:niments for these exercises. Accompaniments for all the 
exercises are given in the appendix. 

A chapter on the rehearsal completes the main body of the 
thesis. This chapter is divided into four sections: organization, 
rehearsal plan, development of a number, and miscellaneous sug- 
gestions. Full utilization of the limited amount of rehearsal time 
available in the small school is the underlying theme of this 
chapter. Every time-saving device possible is used to insure 
getting the maximum out of the minimum. 

It is the writer’s hope that this thesis will be of aid to the 
vocal director in the small school, and especially to the beginning 
teacher whose first position will probably be in such a situation. 
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Evaluation of Orchestra Materials 


Huppert, Ernest Maurice. An Evaluation of Music Materials 
for the Beginning, Intermediate, and Advanced Orchestras at 
the Junior High School Level. M. M., The University of 
Southern California, 1951. 


Ir was the purpose of this study (1) to select and evaluate, 
from all available publications, materials most suitable for use 
by the instrument classes, intermediate and advanced orchestras 
of the junior high school; (2) to evaluate all materials selected 
as regards student interest value, program interest value, musical 
value, instrumentation, grade of difficulty, and general suitability 
for the specific purpose indicated; (3) to present all evaluations 
in clear, concise form, suitable as a guide to the school director 
seeking materials for his groups; (4) to make recommendations 
concerning the needs for more or better materials in specific 
groups of the junior high school instrumental program. 

There is a wealth of suitable materials available for the vari- 
ous types and levels of school orchestra work. However, since 
the new director’s time is at a premium, he cannot possibly be- 


comé acquainted with all the available materials. He conse- 
quently finds it helpful to utilize the suggestions and recor imen- 
dations of his more experienced colleagues in the field «s re. 
gards instrumental materials. It was in the interest of dé vising 
such a helpful guide that this investigation was made. 

In conducting this investigation, the first step was the ac- 
cumulation of a large list of available materials from which to 
make selections and evaluations. All music considered pote:itially 
useful to the building of this report was examined, part by part, 
in the light of the certain special criteria. Many of the beginning 
and intermediate orchestra materials evaluated were selected on 
the basis of personal trial by the writer’s own junior high school 
organizations. Only such music which, after careful study, was 
considered to be the most useful for the groups under considera- 
tion, was finally selected for inclusion in this report. 

In the three chapters on instrument class materials, some good 
selections for class instruction were offered: string class methods, 
brass class methods, woodwind class methods, mixed instrument 
class methods, as well as some supplemental folios for groups of 
identical instruments, sectional ensembles and heterogeneous 
ensembles. Each method or folio was described and critically 
analyzed relative to its use with specific groups. Certain pertinent 
technical problems were discussed. 

In Chapters VI, VII, and VIII, the selected music for inter- 
mediate and advanced orchestras is catalogued alphabetically ac- 
cording to type. Folios of concert pieces are first considered, 
then supplementary folios, and finally separate pieces. 

In order to undertake this study, it was necessary to compile 
a preliminary list of recommended music materials to serve as a 
springboard for further, more extensive and intensive, investi- 
gation. The sources of the above lists were various. The ap- 
pendices of books, written by authorities in the field of school 
instrumental music, offered valuable recommended lists. The 
catalogues, in graded form, of some of the leading publishing 
houses provided wide lists of selected and unselected music. The 
Selective Music Lists, published by the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Association in 1946 and 1949, proved to be 
valuable helps. Also helpful was a supplement to the outline 
course of study entitled, The Junior Orchestra in the Junior 
High School, released in 1949 by the Los Angeles City School 
districts. The experience of several qualified colleagues now 
teaching in various junior high school instrumental departments 
was also called upon for suggestions on recommended materials. 
Inventory was taken of three junior high music libraries includ- 
ing the one in which the writer was teaching. 

Implications resulting from this study were: 

1. There was a need for more and better literature in the field 
of string instruction. 

2. Wind methods of Grade II level were needed to follow up 
beginning training, as these did not maintain the same high 
standard of excellence as the material in Grade I level. 

3. The literature for beginning mixed instruments class in- 
struction was found to present the greatest need. No basic 
methods were found which completely answered the needs of 
both beginning string and wind players. This was in great part 
due to the intrinsic difficulties inherent in the combining of 
strings, woodwind, and brass into one class. However, it was 
nevertheless felt that a flexible method could be devised which 
would better accommodate the respective needs of these three 
groups of insiruments. : 

4. There were ample supplementary folios which dealt with 
groups of like instruments, or the sections separately. 

5. Ample folios of concert pieces, as well as supplementary 
ensemble materials were found of grades I, II, and III. Rela- 
tively few basic orchestra methods, however, were found for these 


levels. 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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MENC SUMMER MEETING, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, JUNE 30, 1952 


Two sessions are being planned in connection with the National Education Association Delegate As- 
sembly and departmental meetings of the NEA. The morning of June 30, MENC will meet jointly with 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation. One or two other NEA De- 
partments may also participate. The afternoon of June 30 the MENC will have its departmental meeting. 


Over-all dates for the NEA Convention are June 30-July 4. General headquarters and registration at the Masonic Audi- 
torium, 500 Temple Street. MENC meetings will be at the Hotel Statler. Information regarding the program schedule, 


room reservations should be sent direct to the hotel of the applicant's first choice, but second, third and fourth choices 


Make arrangements to share a room if you can, and send names and ad:lresses of both occupants with your applica- 
tion. Give arrival and departure time. 


For further information address MENC heudquarters office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill., or the 
MENC Warhington office, NEA Building. 1201 Sixteenth St.. N. W.. Washington 6, D. C. 


in the NEA Journal, issue of January 1952. Requests for 


Statler: Tuller, Detroit-Leland, Wolverine, Book-Cadillac. 
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able, what it costs, where to get it, how to use it. 


PART | 
CLASSIFIED AND ANNOTATED FILMS FOR MUSIC ED. 


Section One—General Interest Films 
Group One—For Everybody. 
Group Two—For Primary Grades. 


Section Two—Music Films for Correlated Units of Study 
Group One—Music and the Other Arts: The Dance, 
Art Dances, Ballet; The Language Arts: Drama (opera, 
operetta, oratorio), Poetry (art song, dramatic ballad, 
symphonic poem); The Visual Arts: Abstract Design, 
Architecture and Sculpture, Illustration (animated car- 
toons, puppets, illuminated manuscripts), Paintings 
and Tapestries. 





Group Two—Music and the Sciences: Social Sciences 
—Intercultural Relations: Africa, Canada, China, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Gypsies, etc. (19 categories). 
Applied Science—Science of Music: Nature of Sound, 
Hearing Sound, Seeing Sound. 
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Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education 


Prepared by Lilla Belle Pitts, Coordinating Chairman 1948-51, Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids of the Music Educators National Conference 


Motion pictures are a relatively inaccessible kind of teaching material. Getting at a sound film in order to ex- 
amine, study and evaluate it as one would a textbook, for instance, is virtually impossible. Calls for help are, 
therefore, to be expected. Repeated inquiries about films boil down to what, where, and how: what is avail- 


This handbook on films is designed for the express purpose of answering these and similar questions. It 
supplies pertinent information about film material with suggestions concerning its use. 


CONTENTS 


Introduction: Why Use Films? How to Use Films? Guide to abbreviations, symbols, etc. 


Section Three—Skill Films 
Group One—Concert Films. Orchestra Concerts, Com- 
bined Vocal and Instrumental Concerts. 
Group Two—Recital Films: Piano and Harpsichord, 
Stringed Instruments (solo, ensemble), Vocal Music. 


Section Four—Information Films 
(1) Facts for Projector Operators (2) Analytical Studies 
of the Human Voice (3) The Construction of Instruments 
4) Instruments of the Orchestra Explained (5) Writ- 
ing Music (6) Vocational Guidance in Music. 


PART Il 
WHERE TO GET MUSIC FILMS 
Section One—The Public Library: Basic Guides and 
Master Catalogs, Government Film Services 
Section Two—Local, State and University Film Libraries 
Section Three—Directory of Commercial Producers and 
Distributors 


Section Four—Keeping Informed: 1) Brochures, Bulle- 
tins, and Annotated Lists (2) Periodicals (3) Books 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 


Published by Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Iil. 
COMPLETE LIST OF MENC PUBLICATIONS SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 
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| LIFETIME 
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simple, sturdy, 
fool proof- 
ECONOMICAL! 





PLAYER'S STAND 


Permanent proper angle for tilt—rolled edges, 
no bent corners or sharp edges. Adjustable 
to desired height, set with locker washers 
and hex-nuts. 
Regular Stand, Adj. 27"' to 34"; 

SCHOOL PRICE 
Tall Stand, Adj. 37"' to 44”; 
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Patent 
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GENERAL C. W. 


(Remarks, in substance, made by Brig- 
adier General C. W. Christenberry, 
United States Army, Chief, Special Serv- 
ices Division, The Adjutant General’s 
Office, Depurtment of the Army, at a 
session of the State Presidents National 
Assembly, which convened at Philadel- 
phia during the recent meeting of the 
Music Educators National Conference. 
The General was introduced by Mrs. 
Mary F. De Vermond, president of the 
Maryland Music Educators Association, 
and a member of the MENC Committee 
on Cooperation with the Armed Services.) 


day and to bring to you a very im- 

portant message from the Department 
of Defense. The concern felt by the De- 
partment of Defense for the welfare of 
the young people of our country is a well 
acknowledged fact. I am sure that yo 
realize better than I the important par. 
that music can play in the lives of our 
young people. You, as educators, are 
concerned with the personal development 
of the young men and women of America. 
You, in your life’s work, provide your 
students with musical advantages through 
which they can live a fuller, a more 
meaningful life. If it were possible to 
define the philosophy of music education 
in so few words, it might be said that 
music educators strive to equip young 
people in a way that will help them to 
live a more complete, well-rounded, and 
satisfying life. 

+ 


The Department of Defense is also 
deeply interested in the personal develop- 
ment of the young people of America. 
It is recognized by ‘the military leaders in 
Washington that the use made by the 
soldier, sailor, airman or marine of his 
off-duty time directly affects his ability 
and readiness to discharge his military 
duties. The value of training given by 
music educators to the young men and 
women in uniform is truly acknow ledged 
by the Department of Defense. In fact, 
the abbreviated statement of the philos- 
ophy of music education, which I ven- 
tured a moment ago, applies equally well 
as the philosophy of the Army Recrea- 
tion Program. We, too, are striving to 
equip young people to develop resources 
within themselves so they can live their 
lives with greater meaning, so that when 
they return to civilian status they will 
become better adjusted individuals and 
better citizens. 

Our efforts—which we believe to be so 
necessary—must, of course, be guided by 
the demands of military preparedness. 
Our recreation program must remain in 
balance with the total defense program, 
and all its components must function in 
consonance. 

Realizing the similarity of our aims, 
representatives of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force have established preliminary 
contact with representatives of the Music 
Educators National Conference. A con- 
siderable amount of research has been 
conducted, and studies have been made by 
members of the MENC Committee on 
Cooperation with the Armed Services. 


I Is a privilege to be here with you to- 


CHRISTENBERRY 


They have done a thorough and excellent 
job indeed. The results of their study 
may be examined in the brochure which 
will be distributed to each of you. (This 
material appeared in the February-March 
issi of the Music Epucators JourNAt.) 
I think that the committee* has shown, 
through its careful research, that a defi- 
nite need exists for collaboration between 
the armed services and the MENC 
Members of the committee have outlined 
the actions that may be taken by music 
educators in the implementation of such 
a cooperative program. The success of 
this program depends upon the enthusiasm 
shown for it at the “grass roots” level. 
The long-range assistance that you will 
be able to give the military, through the 
preinduction counseling portion of the 
program, will be accomplished gradually, 
The more immediate aspects will be suc- 
cessful only in so far as satisfying con- 
tacts are made between the local music 
educators and the post military authori- 
ties. Herein lies our principal challenge. 
If a satisfactory contact is made between 
the commanding officer and his staff at a 
military installation and the music inter- 
ests of a neighboring civilian community, 
progress will be swift, and the results will 
rapidly become apparent. Success, there- 
fore, will be contingent upon this funda- 
mental contact. 


a 


Obviously, since personality interplay 
will be involved in these local operations, 
it seems wise to point out that there may 
arise misunderstandings on the part of 
both military personnel and civilian music 
educators. Like all new projects, this 
one, too, must make its way over the 
rough pioneer trail before reaching its 


*Virginia Carty, dean of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music in Baltimore, Md., and 
chairman of the committee, presided over the 
“Music in the Armed Forces’’ meeting m 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
on March 23 at the Philadelphia convention. 
The program featured an address by Hal 
Williams, deputy director of Community 
Service, U. S. Air Force, “What Music Edu- 
cators Can Do for Military Personnel,” and 
a panel discussion by members of the MENC 
Committee on Cooperation with Armed Serv- 
ices: 

Joseph E. Skornicka, supervisor of instru- 
mental music education, Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Public Schools, chairman; Lt. Harold W. 
Arberg, Chief, Music Unit, Special Services 
Division, Adjutant General’s Office; Major 
Jack S. Clay, Chief, Entertainment Section, 
Special Services Branch, U. S. Air Force; 
Ardoin Casgrain, Associate Chief, Community 
Services Branch Special Services Division, The 
Adjutant General’s Office; Mary Cross, Mont- 
gomery Blair Senior High School, Silver 
Spring, Md.; Mrs. Mary F. de Vermond, 
Richard Montgomery High School, Rockville, 
Maryland, and _ President Maryland Music 
Educators Association; Thomas Lawrence, su 
pervisor of meron Mae music, Baltimore 
County, Maryiand; Lt. John McDonald Assis- 
tant Officer-inCharge, U. S. Naval School of 
Music, U. 3S. Naval Receiving Station, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Chester Petranek, supervisor of 
instrumental music, Montgomery County Md.; 
Bernard Walton, teacher of music, Kelly 
Miller Junior High School, Washington, D.C.; 
Richard H. Werder, music education, The 
ye University of America, Washington, 

T ol 


The United States Army Band under the 
direction of Captain h “curry, with soloist 
Eddie Fisher, pres ne featured musical 
program of the meet. nd the Barber Shop 
Quartette, “The Four Teens,” from Scott 
Air Force Base opened the program. 
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final destination. Our job jointly is to 
make this trail as smooth as we can, 
aiding you to augment the musical ad- 
vantages of military personnel in ways 
that best fit the busy, intensive training 
schedules of the local commander. 

It is with these thoughts in mind, then, 
that I make the following five sugges- 
tions: First, organize the MENC mem- 
bership in your respective states so that 
offers of assistance to installations within 
your states will be channeled through one 
appointed music educator. This is highly 
desirable in order that commanding offi- 
cers in the field will be assured of re- 
ceiving consolidated plans for musical 
activities. This procedure will also pre- 
vent a few posts from being snowed un- 
der while others are overlooked. Secondly, 
take a well-formulated suggestion to the 
commanding officer concerned. If you go 
to him with a generality, he will be lost; 
for seldom is he, or his Special Services 
officer, a specialist in the music field. 
Thirdly, see that all offers of assistance 
in connection with off-post or on-post 
activities are addressed to the command- 
ing officer of the post, camp, station or 
air base concerned, and that they are 
marked for the attention of the Special 
Services officer. Through the Special 
Services officer, the next contacts will 
normally be the post entertainment direc- 
tor and the service club director. Initial 
contact should not be made with these 
specialists. 

Another suggestion is that you make 
yourselves acquainted with the purposes 
of our newly established Community 
Services Branch of the Special Services 
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Division, Office of The Adjutant General, 
Department of the Army, and seek its 
cooperation and full use of its resources. 
The Community Services Branch is de- 
signed to encourage better liaison be- 
tween the military community and civilian 
community with all its resources in rela- 
tion to the off-duty time of military per- 
sonnel. Each of the six Army areas in 
the continental United States will have 
one field representative attached to the 
commanding general’s staff. Community 
Services field representatives do not op- 
erate any program. By visits to critical 
areas and conferences with post com- 
manders and their staffs, they serve to 
interpret, counsel, and stimulate better 
Community Services Programs. They 
aim to help bring about maximum use of 
community opportunities and services in 
behalf of the military personnel in terms 
of current off-duty satisfactions and fu- 
ture citizenship values. The interest of 
Community Services in music and coop- 
eration with your organization is obvious. 
Already, steps have been taken on the 
national basis to effect a cordial. under- 
standing and a close relationship. Your 
Division, and state, presidents should 
establish a working relationship with the 
Community Services field representatives 
at the major army command headquarters 
and utilize the guidance which is availa- 
ble through them, in order to accomplish 
the actual production job which is done 
on the posts and in the communities by 

a two-way flow of services. 

~ My last suggestion—and perhaps the 
most important—is that in communities 
where advisory councils or any other 


liaison to the military installation have 
been established and are functioning, 
offers of assistance should be made 
through these agencies. If the interests 
of the civilian music educators are not 
already represented on these councils, 
such representation can usually be ar- 
ranged. Here again, the Community 
Service representative of each Army 
Headquarters can be of assistance in 
making the right contact. 

The Army Recreation Program is in 
great need of assistance from local tech- 
nical leadership. As you well know, 
there is a high turnover rate for all 
military personnel, including those work- 
ing in Special Services. This condition 
is an inevitable outgrowth of the Ameri- 
can preference for reliance on substantial 
reserve forces to augment the regular 
forces whenever needed. If, in each 
civilian community which is near a mili- 
tary installation, we can find key persons 
willing to share the responsibility of help- 
ing to provide recreational and educa- 
tional music opportunities for military 
personnel on the post and in the com- 
munity, we shall have taken a primary 
step in a plan which will ultimately con- 
tribute in a very significant way to the 
welfare of our nation. 


We feel that this extensive program of 
cooperation between the Music Educators 
National Conference and the armed serv- 
ices is one which will, over a period of 
vears, be of substantial mutual benefit 
in the pursuit of our objectives. May it 
achieve the success which we all feel it 
deserves ! 
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Teaching Music in the Schools is the Job 
of the Specialist 


topic, “Teaching Music in _ the 

Schools Is the Job of the Specialist.” 
I believe the statement to be true, but 
before I try to make a case I think we 
should define specialist, so that we are 
all talking about the same thing. 

[ am not talking about the specialist 
who is reported to have said to his pa- 
tient, “I shall have to send you to my 
colleague. He specializes in treatment of 
the left ear. 1 specialize in right ears.” 
As any good surgeon is first an M.D. 
so any good teacher of music in the 
schools must first be a generalist who 
knows that the job of education is to de- 
velop the individual child; and in addition 
to that he must know music, or he can’t 
teach it. What you don’t know, you 
can’t teach. I have very little patience 
with the person who says, “Wait a min- 
ute—are you teaching children or are 
you teaching music?” Of course, I am 
teaching children, but I hope I am teach- 
ing them something, and if I do a good 
job of music teaching, I teach them a 
great many things other than music. 

Any good teacher, be he a teacher of 
mathematics, social studies, or music 
knows something of the basic needs of 
children. We've learned a great deal 
about the growth and maturation of 
children and the learning process. We 
have learned that the approach in all 
areas is through meaning, and the music 
teacher has a rare opportunity to teach 
music through the appeal of music, and 
the varied musical experiences that are 
joyous and satisfying, and open up new 
realms of beauty. This, he can do to 
the degree in which he, himself is a musi- 
cian, having had those vital, joyous, con- 
tinuing musical experiences himself over 
a period of years. No matter what his 
enthusiasm for music and its values, he 
cannot teach music without a musical 
background in which he is secure. 


+ 


The music class affords a rare oppor- 
tunity to realize human values of self- 
realization, tlie sense of belonging, and 
satisfaction in musical achievement. The 
music class is a natural to give practice 
in those qualities which characterize good 
citizenship. In every well conducted 
band, chorus, choir, or orchestra students 
learn the values of order, discipline, co- 
operation, and responsibility. They de- 
velop pride in the group, the school, and 
the community. And the music teacher, 
who is also an educator, may by direc- 
tion help to effect a transfer to other 
life situations. 

The better the job of music teaching 
the more effective the concomitants. 

Now let us return to my thesis—you 
can’t teach it if you don’t know it. 

I have supervised music where music 
was supposedly taught by the classroom 
teacher or the generalist, and also where 


| HAVE been asked to speak on the 


all music was taught by special music 
teachers. 1 think in the first instance the 
music was taught by the supervisor on 
his weekly visits, and the teachers car- 
ried on for the rest of the week and in 
some cases did a fairly good job of it, 
However, one day I happened to be in a 
building off the schedule. Passing through 
the hall I heard a weird sound. It was 
the teacher singing what was intended to 
be The Hoop Song—“Trundel — un- 
dle all rouna and round and round.” And 
the children responded “trundel undle un- 
dle around and round and round ,” with 
the same weird and unrhythmic distortion 
of time and tune. Maybe she taught 
them something. I'll swear it was not 
music. 

In contrast to this, recently I observed 
a substitute teacher conduct a rehearsal 
of a high school orchestra. He was a 
well trained and qualified teacher for 
whom we had not found a place on our 
staff. He was an artist violinist. The 
class expected to relax with a substitute 
teacher. They were not discourteous, 
they were too well routined for that, but 
they were restless, tolerant, a little bored. 
The rehearsal began—and after a few 
bars the teacher laid down the baton and 
with continental suavity said, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, you can improve that 100 per 
cent and do it immediately.” He extended 
his hand for the violin of the concert 
master. “It should sound like this.” 
Mouths fell open—they improved it 100 
per cent, and did it immediately. After 
that you could have heard a pin drop in 
the pauses that followed for correction or 
interpretation. 
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Here is where the expert achieves im- 
mediately what the mediocre person mud- 
dies through. Here is where a_new 
respect for fine music and its perform- 
ance is born. Kids love to have their 
teachers perform. 

Now you may say, of course, in a high 
school with a select and specialized group 
you must have a special teaclier but it is 
different in the elementary school. 
say there is no difference, and at the risk 
of alienating some of my very good 
friends, I am going to say that in my 
opinion elementary music is being sold 
down the river. The generalists have 
beaten us and some of you are accepting 
it meekly, and haven't made a very good 
case for us. You have allowed supervi- 
sion to fall into disrepute and have run 
to cover by changing your title, calling 
yourselves ‘consultants, music specialists, 
or something like that, and I submit that 
yov can’t build a vital, cumulative pro- 
gram of music education from a swivel 
chair. 

The _ self-contained classroom that 
everybody is talking about is nothing new 
—we've had it for one hundred years. To 
revert to it will set music and other spe 
cial subjects back fifty years; take away 
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supervision, and we are headed for the 


rocks. 
The classroom teacher has had sixteen 


years from first grade through the uni- 


versity to acquire a good working knowl- 
edge of so-called academics—rez ding, so- 
cial studies, mathematics, science, 


English, literature. Through sequences 
of courses extending from grade school 
through college there is continued and 
cumulate training. Unless he majors 
jn music through high school and aug- 
ments that training with private study, 
he does not know music as he knows 
other subject areas. He cannot be ex- 
pected to make music a living, vital thing 
in the lives of children. Music won't do 
anything by itself. It must be made to 
live for our students. It is unfair and a 
burden to a teacher who has not majored 
in music to be required to teach music in 
addition to everything else. And it is 
unfair to the teacher talented musically, 
who has majored in music, to deprive 
him of teaching what he likes and can 
teach best by making him teach every- 
thing else. And it is unfair to our chil- 


dren, who are entitled to the best and 
most inspirational instruction possible by 
teachers who know their subject and 
know children and how to teach them, 
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I have said in effect: 

1. Teaching music in the schools is the 
job of the speci il music teacher because 
the generalist is not adequately prepared 
to “ ach it. 

2 If special music teachers are not to 
be provided and the grade teachers must 
teach music, then something must be done 
to give them a better musical background 
in their training; and we need more su- 
pervision. Good teachers welcome it, poor 
teachers can’t get along without it. 

3. Supervision is a grand work if its 
meaning is not distorted, and if it is dem- 
ocratic, inspirational leadership that opens 
up new and expanding horizons. 

4. We owe the present status of music 
in the schools to the supervisors who 
have fought, bled, and died for the cause 
—and I pay tribute to them. 

5. The development of the program 
of music education in the past twenty- 
five years has been fantastic. The next 
twenty-five years can be equally spectac- 
ular if you who have twenty-five years or 
more to serve will accept your calling 
as a ministry, and will go forward with 
the zeal of the missionary and the forti- 
tude of the pioneer and justify the faith 
that is in you. There is much to be done. 


—Fow.Ler SMITH, director of music 
education, Detroit (Michigan) Public 
Schools. (From the manuscript of a 
paper prepared for the 1952 convention 
of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. ) 


a 
JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND. Edgar B. 


Gordon, past-president of MENC, known to 
thousands of Wisconsin boys and girls as their 


‘avisible singing teacher, has completed his 
yearly “circuit ride” to conduct regional music 
festivals, Th ese festivals climax the year’s 


“Journeys in Music Land” broadcasts pre- 
sented by Pr ofessor Gordon from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin over State Radio Stations 
WHA, WLBL, and the State FM network 
tach week during the school year. Approxi- 
mately 90,000 children are enrolled in the 


course. Festivals were held in thirteen towns. 
Accompanying Mr. Gordon was James Schwal- 

h, extension specialist in art and design 
who also broadcasts every week using stories 
and songs b 


sed on Wisconsin’s rich heritage. 
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Instru mentation: 


Piano-Conductor Viola 
Adv. Violin (ad lib.) Cello 
Ist Violin A Bass 
ist Violin B Flute 
2nd Violin Oboe 


3rd Violin (Viola, ist Clar. in B flat 
treble clef) 2nd Clar in B flat 


PIANO (CONDUCTOR) 1.00 
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CARL FISCHER.:«< 


Music 1872- “1952 


80 Years of Service in 
OUR JUNIOR SYMPHONY 
Orchestra Folio 


Arrangements by 


Lorrain E. Watters 


Grade and Junior High orchestras get a splendid repertoire in this new 
folio. Every number is attractive and the quality of music throughout 
grows out of the appreciation program — or correlates with it. 


(The Advanced Violin and Violin B parts are intended fot Junior High ensembles) 


Bassoon 
Ist Trumpet in B flat Tuba 
2nd Trumpet in B flat 
1st & 2nd Horns in F 
Ist & 2nd Horns (ad lib.) 


(Substitutes for F Horns) 
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Trombone (Baritone) 


Percussion 
E flat Alto Sax. 


B flat Ten. Sax. 
(ad lib.) 


Parts, each, .60 


in E flat (Altos) 





CHORALE-TIME 
for School Bands 


43 Chorales, Warm-up 
Exercises, & Instrumental Drills 
Arranged or Composed by 


L. W. Chidester 


Just what every band needs. There are 25 cho- 
rales in 5 major and 5 minor keys; 10 warm-up, 
tune-up exercises; and 8 individual instrument 
drilis with har monized accompaniments. 

An original system of arranging permits bringing 
ali parts within only 12 books. 
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1. — Flute, Oboe 
2. — Ist Clarinet, 1st Cornet 
3. — Ist Alto Sax, E flat Clarinet 


4. — 2nd Clarinet, 2nd Cornet 

5. — ist E flat Morn, 2nd Alto Sax. 

6. — Trombones 

7. — 3rd Clarinet, Tenor Sax. 

8. — 2nd E flat Horn, Alto Clarinet 

9. — Baritone(Bass Clef), @assoon, Bar. Sax. 
10. — Baritone (Treble Clef), Bass Clarinet 
11.— Tuba 12. — Conductor 


CONDUCTOR, 1.00 Parts, each, .60 
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and Margaret C. Perry 





LET’S SING! 


A Collection of Part-songs 

and Materials for a Variety 

of Group Musical Activities. 
b 


Marguerite V. Hood 


Teachers conducting music classes 
and singing groups in the junior 
high or upper grades (especially at 
the stage where voices are changing) 
will find this new book a marvel- 
ous help. With attractive melodies 
it develops sight reading, part sing- 
ing, Playing of accompaniments and 
other musical “worth-whiles’ 


(O 3728) 
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PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 
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BOSTON CHICAGO 
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CARL FISCHER, Inc., 62 Cooper Sa, New York 3 
LOS ANGELES 
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DALLAS 





A Non Profit Organization 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 





lea Angeles Conmvonling of Whusic and Arts 
Chews Wagner, President and a 


Fall Semester 1952 


Registration September 2 to 9 — Classes begin September 11 


OFFERING A MOST COMPREHENSIVE COURSE LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Also the degrees of 


For complete details write to: 
845 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 17, California, MU. 8141 


Assoc. Member N.A.S.M. 


MASTER OF MUSIC 


Kenneth Weidaw, Registrar 




















BURNSVILLE 
School of Fine Arts 


Coeducational —— graduate 
— under- graduate 





Courses in 
MUSIC 
William Deveny, Austin Lovelace, 
Richard T. Gore, Robert S. Lowrance, 
John Cage 
also 
Art, Dance, Drama, Education, Writing 


July 9-August 19 





Gregory D. Ivy, Director 


The WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


University of North Carolina 
Greensboro 








PICTUREPHONE 


Portable music record player. New engineering methods 
produce unbelievably high tore quality. Compares with 
consoles at ten times the price. ‘‘The finest record player 
I have ever heard."’ Clear, brilliant, crisp. You hear 
each instrument distinctly. Every listener enthusiastic. 
Especially suits your music department. All speeds— 
78, 45. 33% rpm. Write today. 


°. a McCLURE TALKING PICTURES 
11 w. Washington Bivd., CHICAGO 7 


Professional or beginner — 
There's a model priced for you! 


Cundy - Bettaney 


Clarinets 
Flutes 
Fiecolos 


wept CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., inc. 


Ma 





*Pulpif and Choir- 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture « Stoles 
EF Embroideries » Vestments 
- Communion 
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The Private Teachers’ 
Answer to 
Certification 


HE ISSUE of certification of the pri- 

vate music teacher is taking its 

rightful place beside the other issues 
of the day concerned with the advance- 
ment of education. In a period of in- 
tense examination and evaluation of pres- 
ent educational principles and practices 
the important role of the private teacher 
of music must inevitably be considered. 
In spite of the tremendous strides which 
have been made by the public schools in 
music the private teacher is still the 
principal dispenser cf musical knowledge 
through the medium of the private les- 
son. 

From this viewpoint the private teach- 
er, engaged in a widespread and social 
service, deserves status and recognition 
commensurate with his responsibility, and 
the community deserves the same type of 
rotectiun it enjoys with other highly 
specialized services, namely, certifica- 
tion and accreditation. 

To achieve these and other objectives 
the Interstate Music Teachers Council 
has been organized and established. It 
is now made up of delegates from seven 
private music teaching organizations in 
the metropolitan area of New York: 
Associated Music Teachers League, Inc., 
Brooklyn Music Teachers Guild, Music 
Educators Association of New Jersey, 
Music Teackers Association of Northern 
New Jersey, Music Class Forum of New 
York, Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York, Violin, Viola, and _ Violincello 
Teachers Guild. 

A few words should be said about the 
more than 700 teachers who comprise the 
total membership of these organizations. 
Most of these people have spent their 
lives in private teaching. A study of 
their qualifications will show that they 
have backgrounds of the highest caliber. 
They hold degrees from the finest uni- 
versities and professional music schools. 
Many of them are, or were, concert art- 
ists; among them will be found the com- 
posers whose educational products nur- 
ture the children of the nation. Some are 
members of the faculties of the local 
universities and professional music 
schools in addition to being private teach- 
ers. More significant, however, is that 
they have rounded out their initial train- 
ing with day-to-day experience in the 
field of private teaching, becoming aware, 
at firsthand, of the requirements of ob- 
taining students, teaching students, and 
holding students. They have improved 
themselves according to their needs as 
indicated by their teaching experiences; 
by taking part in workshops, conferences, 
seminars, organizational activities; by 
taking courses in the schools; by taking 
private work — in short, by voluntarily 
adapting themselves to their calling. 
Thus, I cannot express too strongly my 
belief that the basic agency, and the only 
one really qualified to do the job of cer- 
tifying the private teacher, is the private 
teacher himself for he is the only au- 
thority in this field. 


+ 


The Council has been at work on the 
project of certification for over two 
years. It has arrived at its findings by 
extensive study of the plans of other 
states, by consultation with many eminent 
teachers and musicians, and by advice 
from many of the members of its con- 
stituent organizations. To this data it 





—CONTENTS— 
CLASSICAL ALBUMS 


OUTSTANDING VOLUMES 
FOR THE SOLO INSTRUMENTALIST 
Each volume $1.00 


flute and piano (arr. Perry) 


Purceli—Two Minuets; Couperin—Le Bavolet 
Flottant; Bach— Sarabande, Bourre« Gluck 


—Siciliana; Haydn—Serenade; Mozart 
Beethoven—Minuet. 


oboe and piano (arr. Willner) 
Purcell—March; Handel—Siciliana 
Gluck—Scrabande Passepied 
—Prelude; Marpurg—Menuet; Haydn- 
Mozart—Minuet; Becthaven-il lla 
Schumann—Romance 


clarinet and piano (arr. Willner) 

urcell—Siciliano, Courante 
—Hornpipe; Gluck—Pantomime 
—Chorale St Anthony Theme 
—Menuettc; Beethoven—Andante; 
—Melody, Andante. 


bassoon and piano (arr. Willner) 
Purcell—Saraband; Handel—Bourree; Gluck 
—Chaconne; Scarlatti--Allegretto; Bach—Two 
Minuets; Boyce—Siciliana; Hayd yy 
Naumann—March; Mozart—Minuetto; 
Beethovén—Scherzo. 


french horn and piano (arr. Willner) 
Purcell—Largo; Handel—*'Water Music”’ solo; 


Bach—Sarakande Bourree; Scarlatti 
—Siciliano; Gluck—Pavane; Haydn—Minuetto; 
Mozart—Ror anza Beethoven—tTheme; 


Schumara—Larghetto & Allegretto. 
trumpet and piano sone Willner) 


Purcell—Intrada & iggadoon; Couperin 
—Gavotte; Bull_King's | untin Jigg; Gluck 
—Sarabande andel—'*Water Music 

Andante; Kuhnan—Pastorale Haydn 


—Canzonet; Mozart—Andante; Beethoven 
—Scherzo-Trio; Schuberi—The Trout; Brahms 
—Sunday. 


—Wind & Brass Catalog on request.— 
DEPARTMENT 327 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES 


P.O. JOX 418, LYNBOOK, L.I., NEW YORK 





has applied a philosophy of its own 

which it feels is in keeping with modern 

educational principles, and which it hopes 
will pertain to the function of the pri- 
vate teacher as described above. The 

Council’s work has received the endorse- 

ment of the music department of Teach- 

ers College, Columbia University, of the 

Department of Education of the Brook- 

lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 

of William Schuman. 

The Council recognizes that there are 
various areas in music teaching and has 
set up requirements, differing not in de- 
gree but in kind, for each area. The 
areas which have been considered are: 
1. The child specialist (the music teacher 

of preschool and very young children). 

2. The general music teacher (the music 
teacher of John and Jane Smith). 

3. The artist teacher. 

The “ouncil has considered three levels 
of teacher standing: 

l. The candidate with proper training, 
but with no experience, will 
awarded a Provisional Certificate, 
good for five years. 

2. The Certificate of Experience will be 
awarded upon the presentation of evi- 
dence of successful teaching experi- 
ence. This will be based principally 
upon an examination of the teacher's 
product, the student. A comprehen 
sive pupil demonstration in which stu- 
dents of the candidate will be ¢x- 
amined in performance, functional 
skills, musical background, and test 
to determine whether music study 
conferred cultural, social, or pou Se 
benefits upon them. 
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3, The third certificate, as yet unnamed, 
will be given for evidence of outstand- 
ing self-improvement, .1d/or a dis- 
tinctive contribution to the field of 
music education. 


The Council does not agree with the 
widely accepted premise that instrumental 
skill and musical knowledge automatically 
confer on their possessors the training, 
ability, or privilege to teach. While in 
no Way minimizing the need for the 
most thorough kind of musical training, 
the Council feels that the music teacher’s 
preparation should be comparable to the 
preparation of teachers of other subjects; 
that educational psychology, general prin- 
ciples of teaching, practice teaching, and 
the like, form a necessary and vital part 
of any teacher’s equipment, for piano 
teachers as well as history teachers or 
teachers. The “music 


science = [ phrase 
teacher” consists of two words; the 
Council hopes that its plan will give 


genuine meaning to each of them. 

Upon acceptance of the plan by its 
constituent organizations the Council will 
be empowered by them to engage examin- 
ers and judges, and to issue certificates 
in the collective name of its organization 
to the candidates who meet its require- 
ments. A widespread publicity campaign 
directed at the private teacher’s employ- 
ing public—the parent—will go along 
with the setting up of the plan. This 
is the only compulsive feature about it;_ 
when the public has learned to demand 
certification from its music teachers the 
first long step in the direction of giving 
it the protection it needs and the teacher 
who is qualified the status he deserves 
will have been taken. 

While the Council would like an im- 
mediate improvement in private music 
teaching conditions it well knows that 
this cannot and will not happen. It looks 
forward to the future in building its, 
plan. To use a happy phrase from Ray- 
mond Burrows, “those who are living 
should go on living,” and accordingly the 
Council has made provision for those al- 
ready in the field to qualify under con- 
ditions which meet their needs. 


a 


It is apparent from this bare outline of 
Council organization, strength, and its 


procedure of work that the highest level 
of scholarship, sponsorship, and sincerity, 
have been committed to this project. The 
Council hopes that it will meet the need 
for a change in the basic area of musical 


—_ See 


interaction we call private teaching, and 
that it will be a model for other groups 
seeking a solution for this costly problem. 
Thus the private teacher himself has 
taken far-reaching and energetic steps to 
put “his own house in order.” By im- 
proving himself and establishing himself 
on a par with his fully trained colleague 
in the schools he will have proved him- 
self sufficiently capable in organization, 
planning, and taking action to merit his 
new status as a full fledged member of 
the teaching profession. 

—Hyman I. Kroncarp, New York, 
N. Y., chairman, Interstate Music Teach- 
ers Council. 


International Relations 
through Music Education 


SIGNIFICANT sidelight on the Phila- 

delphia convention was reflected in 

the comment by one member who 
said, “This is almost like an international 
convention. Yet we seem to be taking 
it calmly, even though we have here with 
us more guests from foreign countries 
than we could have even dreamed of five 
or ten years ago.” The list of visitors 
was indeed impressive, and even more 
impressive were the musical and educa- 
tional stature of the representatives of 
our neighbor countries. 

Not all of the guests were members of 
the panel listed in the program book for 
the Music Education and International 
Relations meeting sponsored by the 
MENC Committee on International Re- 
lations, but it seems worth while to re- 
produce the panel roster here. Partici- 
pants in the meeting included Lilla Belle 
Pitts, chairman of the International Re- 
lations committee; Edward Richards, as- 
sistant national director, Junior Red Cross 
and Educational Relations; and Harold 
Spivacke, chief, music division, Library 
of Congress, panel chairman. Panel mem- 
bers: Marcel Cuvelier, president, Inter- 
nationale des Jeunesses Musicales, Brus- 
sels, Belgium; Bernard Shore, H. M. I., 
Staff Inspector for Music, Ministry of 
Education, London, England; Arnold 
Walter, director, Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Toronto, Canada; John Bishop, 
director, Elder Conservatorium of Music, 
University of Adelaide, Australia; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Collins, Ministry of Education, 
Liberia, West Africa; Tei Yamada, Ka- 
makura, Japan; Mutsuo Tanaka, Ka- 
makura, Japan; Vanett Lawler, Associate 





FLYING TEACHER. Merle C. Carpenter lands his plane near the Grover (Colo.) schoolhouse 


where he teaches and directs choral groups between the classes that he attends at Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley—fifty-four miles away. Since September 1951 he has missed none 
his classes at the college, and has not failed his pupils in Grover—but he has had to travel 


by auto a few times. 
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Mr. Carpenter, a navy veteran, is working for a degree. 
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NOW 


ALIGNED 


FOR STUDENTS, \ TOO! 
| 
| 
| 


Kay cellos are now available in new 
lightweight models that are espe- 
cially aligned for grade schools and 
high school students ...as well as 
for professional players. Student se- 

ries “60” cellos conform to specifi- 

cations developed by leading MENC 
String Committee members and are 
available in 4/4, 3/4 and 1/2 sizes. 

| They’re easier to learn, esier to play! 
Write for free folder. Kay, 1640 Wal- 
nut Street, Chicago 12. 





You'll find it easier to master 
difficult rhythms if you practice 
with a good metronome. 


ol: 


Syear written FLECTRONOME 





guarantee 
@ Standard FRANZ Electric 
Metronome 0 $17.25 
@ With perfect Flash-beat 0 $18.75 


FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 









Dance Steps—Precision Marching 


while playing 
Individual Instruction Book for 
- each Instrument : 
GEORGE “‘RED’’ BIRD’S MUSIC 
Massillon, Ohio 
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Chath |. how easy 





it is to play a Pedlerin rune 
. ..yes, even for a beginner! 
Better yet, listen to a whole 
section playing Pedlers. 
Then you'll understand 
why so many bandmasters 
recommend Custombuilt 
Pedler...the clarinet with 
accurate intonation! 
THE PEDLER COMPANY 
ELKHART, INDIANA 














Pine woodwinds exclusively for more than four generations 








supplied by the appen 


ing local musical activities. 


64 pages bd 





Music for Everybody 


A report and pictorial review prepared by the MENC Committee on 
School Community Music Relations and Activities—a cross-section view 
of music for and by = of the United States. With the information 

ix, the book serves as a valuable handbook and 
guide for persons and organizations interested in developing and correlat- 


Cover in colors * 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


$1.00 postpaid 














ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 





Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 








Member NATA 





MUSIC EDUCATION GRADUATE seeks 
office position in college music department. 
Complete office-work background; music li- 
brary experience; plans, charts and _ cuts 
mimeograph stencils for marching band 
shows; competent accompanist; excellent 
clarinetist; has been editor of band depart- 
ment periodical Address Box JM, Music 
Educators Journal. 








PUBLIC RELATIONS SPECIALIST will 
accept clients in educational or industrial 
fields on a consulting basis. Address Box 
OM, care Music Educators Journal. 








Since 1885 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














FOR SALE — King Baritone Sax, Gold 
Lacquer, Case, Stand $225.00. Leedy Bass Drum 
12x28, Double Tension, Gold Sparkle Finish, 
Fiber Case. Marching Band or Drum Corps. 
Both Slightly used, excellent condition $75.00. 


GEORGE “RED” BIRD'S MUSIC 
Massillon, Ohio 





WANTED. Used band uniforms. 40 or 50; 
colors, black and burnt orange; Junior and 
Senior High sizes. Notify Glen Core, Super- 
intendent Cement City Public Schools, Cement 
City, Michigan. 
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_ DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 


STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
WHITE PLASTIC 


Pipe lighted prism cut plastic flame. Color 
disc for colored lights. sed by come of the 
largest Colleges. 
Schools, Churches, 
Choirs. Complete with 
batteries $15.00 Dz. 8’. 





$18.00 Dz. 12”. Plus 
postage. Sample $1.50. 


Strayline 


Products Co. 


Dept. “B” 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 











Executive Secretary of MENC; Midhat 
Fenmen, director of the Ankara State 
Conservatory of Music, Turkey; Luiz 
Heitor Correa de Azevedo, head, Arts 
and Letters Division, UNESCO, Paris 
France; Bengt Pleijel, editor in chief, 


Music Review, Stockholm, Sweden: 
Eberhard Preussner, professor of mu- 
sicology, Mozarteum, Salzburg, Austria; 
Gwyneth May Davies, assistant maesteg, 
Secondary Grammar School, Glamorgan, 
Wales; Mary Kate Jenkins, assistant 
Ihynderer, Modern Secondary School 
Maesteg, Porthcawl, Wales. 


Advice to Europe-Bound 
Musicians 


USICIANS who are going to Europe 
this summer and intend to bring 
back European musical instruments 
should familiarize themselves with all 
customs regulations before leaving the 
United States, an official of a large mu- 
sical instrument importing concern warns. 

Trademarts of most of the leading 
European m kes are registered with the 
United States Customs Office, and such 
trademarked instruments may not be im- 
ported into the United States without 
permission of the trademark owner. 
Most importers who control these trade- 
marks refuse to give such _ releases. 
When permission is refused, the individ- 
ual has his choice of three things: (1) 
grinding the trademark off the in- 
strument, which makes its resale value 
practically zero; (2) returning the in- 
strument to Europe—which experience 
shows is not satisfactory because the 
European dealer usually will not make 
a refund; (3) allowing customs to im- 
pound and destroy the instrument. 

Occasionally some instruments with 
registered trademarks slip by the inspec- 
tors. Such instruments are considered 
to be in this country illegally and are 
subject to seizure by Treasury agents. 
Then, too, in the event the instrument 
proves defective and contact is made with 
the United States representative for the 
instrument, he will check the serial num- 
ber; if the number is not in his file no 
guarantee is in effect, as his guarantee 
covers only instruments imported through 
him. 

The regulations apply to new and used 
instruments. 

It is suggested that if a musician 
wishes to pick out an instrument abroad, 
he should write the United States rep- 
resentative of the particular make in 
which he is interested and find out what 
policy is being followed. If entry of in- 
dividual imports is not permitted, before 
leaving this country arrange with the 
importer or his dealer to pick out an in- 
strument in Europe and have it imported 
through the usual channels, taking de- 
livery in the United States so that the 
instrument can be properly serviced be- 
fore shipment. 

Musicians taking their own personal 
foreign-make instruments to Europe must 
register them with customs before board- 
ing a plane or ship. The copy of the 
registration will make it possible to bring 
the instrument back into the United 
States without difficulty. 





Music Rooms and Equipment 


112 pages, 81 floor plans, charts, reproduc 
tions of photographs, $1.50 postpaid. MENC 
64 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Bring new drama to 
your choir’s perform- 
ances with beautiful 
Moore Choral Gowns. 
Many new designs in 
rich appropriate colors 
and gorgeous fabrics. 
Write today for com- 
plete information—free 
Choral booklet S-5l. 
Color and Fabric Se- 


lector. Samples sent 
on request. without 
obligation. 





E.R.MOORE CO. 23%°sss Sree, céeate $2. 








Choir Directors — Write now for your 
FREE copy of 


BROTHERS ALL! 


(A Prayer for Universal Brotherhood) 
in an easy SATB arrangement suit- 
able for general concert, church choir, 
or patriotic programs. 


YAHRES PUBLICATIONS 


1315 Vance Ave., Coraopolis, Penna. 














MUSIC TEACHERS PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 


Music Division of Ed i PI s 
Elisabeth King, Dir. 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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Grace V. Wilson 





ORD was received of the death, after 
W": lingering illness, of Grace V. 

Wilson, who was supervisor of 
the department of vocal music in the 
Wichita, gy public schools, near the 
close of the last day of the biennial con- 
vention in Philadelphia. Although there 
was no opportunity for a public an- 
nouncement, the news, spreading from 
friend to friend, brought a note of sad- 
ness to scores of fellow members of the 
MENC, with whom Grace had worked 
so faithfully over the years. An idea of 
the many ways in which she served her 
profession may be gleaned from her 
official record in the Conference, in 
which she held a life membership. 

Grace Wilson first became a member 
in 1919, was secretary of the National 
Conference in 1924, and Kansas state 
membership chairman from 1924 to 1928. 
She was general chairman of the con- 
vention committee for the extremely suc- 
cessful 1929 Southwestern meeting in 
Wichita, and was elected president of the 
Southwestern Division for the 1929-31 
biennium. She served on the National 
Business Administration Committee, rep- 
resenting the Southwestern Conference, 
1930-32; was a member of the Voc] 
Affairs committee and the Contests and 
Festivals committee, 1932-34; member of 
the Editorial Board, 1934- 42: member of 
the MENC Board of Directors, 1935-37; 
member of the Music Education Research 
Council, 1940-46; member of the Music 
Appreciation committee, 1945; chairman 
of the State-Wide Music Education Pro- 
grams committee, 1948-51; president of 
the Kansas Music Educators Association, 
1938-40. She was a member of Phi 
Lambda Theta and Sigma Alpha lota; 
was one of the co-authors of The Amert- 
can Singer series. 

According to Leaders in Education, 
Miss Wilson received her Mus. B. degree 
from Chicago Musical College, attended 
the Universities of Missouri a Cali- 
fornia, and received her M.S. degree 
from Northwestern U niversity. She was 
supervisor of music in the Independence, 
Mo., and Topeka, Kans., public schoo!s 
before accepting her position in Wichiia 
in 1928. 

+ 


As the JouRNAL goes to press word 
is received from Arthur G. Harrell, su- 
pervisor of instrumental music in the 
Wichita public schools, of the plans for 
a Grace V. Wilson Scholarship Func. 
Mr. Harrell is chairman of the fund. 
The announcement reads in part as fol- 
lows: 

“The host of friends who loved and ad- 
mired Grace V. Wilson for her very fire 
personal character, her unbounded pro- 
fessional zeal and accomplishments, her 
loyalty to everything she thought right, 
and her uncomplaining patience through 
years of suffering, feel that one of the 
finest expressions of appreciation they 
-an make is the establishment of a schol- 
arship i in her honor.” 

\ memorial program of music was 
given on April 27 by the North and East 
High Schools and the Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra. Contributions to the scholar- 
ship fund were made at the concert and 
further contributions may be made bv ad- 


dressing them to the Grace V. Wilson 
Scholarship Fund, Music Education De- 
partment, 428 South Broadway, Wichita 


2, Kansas. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


Dean Atlee L. Percy, Director 


INTERSESSION 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 16 


Over Forty Courses in 


Undergraduate and Graduate Credit 
in Music, Music Education (with major 
in music) and in Arts, and Education 


Non-degree and Special! Students 


WORKSHOPS IN 
Music Education — Gallup 
Instrumental Music — Findlay 
Pianist and Teachers—Wolffers 
Class Piano Teaching—Wolffers 


Private Instruction with Artist Faculty 
in Piano, Organ, Voice and all orches- 


tral instruments — Full Dormitory Fa- 

cilities — Full Recreational Oppor- 

tunities — Chorus — Orchestra — 
Band — Concerts — Recitals 


For Further Information please write 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


Eugene H. Floyd, Acting Dean 









May 26 to July 5 


all Branches of Music 


Admitted 








BELWIN 
PUBLICATIONS 


by Comparison 
With The Best 


At All Music Stores 
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Youll score a “Bullseye” with... 


PREP 


... it’s the NEW, 
modern beginning 
band method by 
Prescott and Phillips. 





Now being 
published . . . 
READY SOON! 


You can examine the Clarinet Book on approval NOW. 


ses W@as Paul 44. Schmitt Musce Ce. 


THE GREAT MUSIC STORE OF THE NORTHWEST 


88 South Tenth St. * Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











Wm. S. Aavnes Co. 


SOLID SILVER FLUTES —— PICCOLOS 
Boston 15, Mass. 


108 Massachusetts Avenue 














The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
@ Division of 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERV.CE 


IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of service to you. 
We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied Music and Music Education 
in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Conservatories. 


Cc. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 
B. Lutton, Ass't. Mgr. 


64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois 








. Y . . . 
Conservatory of Music of ~ Kansas City, Missouri 
WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education 


Fall Term Begins September 4, 1952 


For catalog, write Conservatory of Music, 4420 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 


Deerees offered 














MUSIC EDUCATION SOURCE BOOK—FOURTH PRINTING 
$3.50 postpaid 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
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SONG AND SPEECH, by George Oscar 
Bowen and Kenreth C. Mook.  [Massa. 
chusetts: Ginn and Company.] 134 pp. 
Index, bibliography, illustrations. $2.64, 

Written from the students’ point of view and 

designed for group voice instruction ip 

schools, in teacher-training institutions, and 
in private studios. In addition to discussions 
and instructions for understanding elements 
of voice, breathing, resonance, and _ their 
functions in correct tone production, empha. 
sis has been given to the subjects of diction 
and musicianship. It contains twenty-nine 
complete songs to be used for practice and 
drill, along with analyses of songs, rules for 
singing, techniques of expression, methods 
of audience presentation. Mr. Bowen, MENC 
past-president, is director of vocal music ed- 

ucation at the University of Tulsa, and di- 

rector emeritus of music education in the 

public schools of Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Mook 
was formerly director of vocal music at 

East High School, Rochester, N. Y 


FOLK DANCE MUSIC OF THE SLAVIC 
NATIONS, by H. S. Schimmerling. [New 


York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc.] 
167 pp. Footnotes, bibliography, index, il- 
lustrations. $5.00. 


A survey of folk dance music of the Slavic 
peoples: Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Wen- 
disch, Czech, Slovak, Slovenian, Croate, Mac- 
edonian and Bulgarian. Contains a series 
of short sketches outlining the historical, geo- 
graphical, cultural and _ philological _ back- 
grounds of each group, followed by musical 
illustrations of authentic folk material classi- 
fied as to origin. There is a bibliography of 
previously published works which have ap- 
peared in many languages, and a pronuncia- 
tion guide to facilitate reading for those to 
whom Slavic tongues are unfamiliar sounding. 


STRUCTURAL HEARING, Tonal Coherence 
in Music, by Felix Salzer with a foreward 
by Leopold Mannes. [New York: Charles 
Boni.] Volume I, 283 pp.; Volume II, 349 
pp., musical illustrations, notes, glossary, 
list of sources. $12.50. 

In his intreduction the author states that 

he has based his book on Heinrich Schenker’s 

revolutionary conceptions of tonality and musi- 
cal coherence; the author’s purpose has been 
to mold Schenker’s concepts into a workable, 
systematic approach for use by teachers, stu- 
dents and performers, as well as by anyone 
seriously interested in the problems of musi 
cal continuity, coherence and structure Vol- 
ume I is divided into three parts: the first 
presents Schenker’s conceptions, their pur 
pose and the possibilities which they suggest. 
The second part answers questions raised im 
the first part and many which it leaves un- 
touched—the pedagogic and systematic ap- 
proach to structural hearing. The third part 
deals with the implications and consequences 
of structural hearing as they concern prob 
lems of musical understanding, interpretation 
and musicology. The second volume contams 
analyses of compositions constituting a large 
cross-section of musical literature from the 

Middle Ages to the present day. Keyboard 

exercises will be found in this volume. 


CHURCH MUSIC, Illusion and Reality, by 
Archibald T. Davison. [Mass.: Harvard 
University Press.] 148 pp. Index, illustrated. 
$3.25. 

Mr. Davison goes back to the beginnings of 

sacred music and from the plainsong of the 

Early Church and the Reformation chorale, 

sets up his requirements for church music 

rhythm which avoids strong pulses, melody 
which does not appeal on its own behall, 
contrapuntal motion rather than dramatic and 
distracting effect, restricted chromaticism™ and 

dissonance, and modality which creates 4 

“impersonal” and undramatic atmosphere. The 

book offers information on sources of music 

for churches, and appends a selected list @ 
anthems. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATICNS IN MUSI- 
COLOGY, a list compiled by a joint com- 
mittee of the Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation and the American Musicological So- 
ciety, Helen Hewitt, chairman. [Music 
Teachers National Association, 17 West 
7ist St., New York 23, N. Y.) List of 
50 universities, subject and author's index. 
$1.00 
This publication lists 340 completed dis- 
sertations and 142 dissertations in progress, 
and provides a survey as to what nhas been 
done and what is being done in musicology 
and related fields. The committee points out 
that the present list is not exhaustive but is 
fairly representative of musicological activity 
at the doctoral level in the American univer- 
sity today. The MENC Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Music Education (first 
edition, 1932-44) is listed among the resources. 
According to chairman Hewitt the distin- 
guishing feature of the present compilation is 
the inclusion of dissertations in progress as 
well as those completed, and it is hoped that 
the list can be revised and reissued annually. 


MODERN MUSIC MAKERS, by Madeleine 
Goss. [New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc.] 499 pp. Illustrated. $10.00. 

Only American-born music writers have been 
included in this book, with the exception of 
Lukas Fess whose major training and work 
have been done in this country, and only those 
with whom the writer has been able to talk 
personally (Again, with one exception— 
Charles Ives, who has been an invalid for a 
number of years but his wife supplied the 
necessary information.) The writer has lim- 
ited her coverage to thirty-seven of today’s 
composers. The biographical material has 
been arranged chronologically and contains 
references, Comments, personal credos, com- 
mentary on the technical aspects of many 
of the compositions, as well as anecdotes and 
intimate personal vignettes. There is a photo- 
graph of each composer, manuscript § speci- 
mens of compositions of each, and a chart 
of the important events in each composer’s 
life, as well as a verified check list of each 
artist’s compositions. 


BROADCASTING: RADIO AND TELE- 
VISION, by Henry L. Ewbank and Sherman 
P. Lawton. [New York: Harper & Brothers, 
College Department.] 528 pp., bibliography, 
index, illustrated. $4.50 

Mr. Ewbank is professor of speech and 
chairman of the University of Wisconsin 
Radio Committee, and Mr. Lawton is profes- 
sor of radio and coordinator of broadcasting 
instruction at the University of Oklahoma. 
Their book covers the history and background 
of the industry, including a discussion of 
“the public interest,” planning broadcast 
schedules, preparing and producing all types 
of programs, and the evaluation of programs. 
It discusses the subject from the point of 
view of the industry, the manager, the direct- 
or, the performer and the listener. 


FANFARE FOR 2 PIGEONS, by H. W. 
Heinsheimer. [New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc.] 220 pp. $2.75. 

This is the story of one day in the life of 
a music publisher (Mr. Heinsheimer). It 
tells something about conductors, composers, 
publishers, concert artists, managers, ASCAP, 
copyright, records, opera and compositions 
of all sorts; it contains facts, figures, anec- 
dotes, and personal reminiscences, and 
touches on almost every phase of music in 
modern America. The publisher states: “If 
you have ever listened to a symphony or- 
chestra in a concert hall or on the radio, if 
you have ever played in a band, tried to 
write a song, bought a classical record, or 
even sung a bit of opera in the shower, this 
book will provide information and entertain- 
ment for you.” 


THE MUSIC INDEX, 1950 Annual Cumu- 
lation. [Michigan: Information Service, 
Incorporated.] 416 pp. $25.00. 

The publisher states in the Foreword that the 

Primary purpose of The Music Index is to 

make teadily available the wealth of material 

that 18 contained in music periodicals. In this 
dition there has been an addition of new 

Periodicals, the expansion of the subject 

headings, and improvement in printing. 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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LaMonte No. 300—Ebonite $110.00 


CLARINET OUT FIT LaMonte No. 302—Grenadilla —_. 4 


«ihe Rao Sg A 


Made Coudet No. 400—Grenadilla wood, 
in perma-forged keys and perma-post 
France construction. Extra value. $155.00 





CLARINET OUTFIT 








Martin Freres No. 1—Superb artist 
quality, still at lowest price of all first 
line clarinets. Finest natural color 
Grenadilla, with perma-forged keys 
and perma-post construction. $199.50 
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All prices include case and Federal Tax. 










Martin Freres alto and bass clarinets, 
oboe and English horn also avail- 
able. Write for illustrated catalogs. 






SOLD ONLY THRU AUTHORIZED DEALERS 








Music in the Elementary Schoe!s 


SPECIAL PRINTING, WITH SOME ADDITIONS, OF THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 
SPECIAL MUSIC issue, February 1951. Articles by leaders in the field of music educa- 


tion which cover various ph and aspects of music teaching in the elementary 


P 





schools. Bibliography prepared by the MENC Committee on Elementary School Music. 
+ 54 pp. 1951. 50c. + Order from Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 








‘TANGLEWOOD — 1952 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


CHARLES MUNCH, DIRECTOR 
AARON COPLAND, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


A summer school of music maintained by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in connection with the Berkshire Festival concerts. 


TENTH SESSION — June 30 to August 10 
Courses in Orchestra and Conducting (Leonard Bernstein), Chamber 
Music (William Kroll), Chorus (Hugh Ross), Composition (Aaron Cop- 
land and Luigi Dallapiccola), and Opera (Boris Goldovsky), Faculty 
includes twenty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, including 
the Principals. 


TANGLEWOOD STUDY GROUP — (ingolf Dahl). A special course 
for music educators, general music students and amateurs. Enrollments 
of two, four, or six weeks. : 
For Catalog please address: 
Miss M. Bossler, Berkshire Music Center, Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
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MANSTER Ko, CHROMATIC PITCH 
13 KEYSe INSTRUMENT 
Cc HR O MATIC PITE : Standard Pitch for the Musical World 


INS r R y M ENT " 
. Indispensable for... 
TEACHERS © SINGERS © QUARTETS * CHORUSES 


Finest pitch pipe available 
today, developed after years of research and 
experiment. Scientific, sanitary, practical. En- 
dorsed and recommended by leading music 
authorities. Notes arranged in chromatic order, 
notated on top and bottom for easy selection. 


MK-1... 13 Keys — Scale F to F 
MK-2... 13 Keys — Scale C to C 
MK-3 ... 13 Keys — Scale Eb to Eb 







WA. KRATT CO. 


4988 JOHNSON PLACE UNION, N. J. 


ealet for WM. KRATT the Wor 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Ask your HARMONICAS 5 Finest 
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Shree “Select” Methods 


GOWER and VOXMAN 

MODERN CLARINET METHOD 

The easiest and most modern Clarinet Method published. 
JENKINS MODERN 

ELEMENTARY TROMSONIST 


By OLIVER O. HUMO and PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 


As a teacher of the trombone, you should investigate this method. It con- 
tains many original features and short cuts for developing a student quiekly 
and thoroughly into a proficient performer. 


FREESE MODERN ELEMENTARY 
CORNET METHOD 


A new simple way to learn to play the cornet. 


Order from your dealer or direct..Each 85c 


Our mail order service department is complete in evevy respect, supplying the music 
of all publishers. 


JEXKINS god COMPANY 


1217-23 Walnut Street Kansas City 13, Missouri 











“ => ” 
Che WMlusic € : Southweot 








BOX 8156 PORTLAND 7, OREGON: 
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CHILDREN SINGING, by Cyril Wing 
[New York: Oxford University Press.) 
87 pp. $1.50. 


Cyril Winn was for ten years H.M. Stag 
Inspector of Music in Schools, and director 
of numerous school music festivals throughout 


the British Isles. This book contains the 
fruits of his varied experience and is “intended 
primarily for those teachers who love music 


but find difficulty in teaching.” 


MUCH ADO ABOUT MUSIC, by Kathleen 


Lowance. [Atlanta: Tupper & Love, Inc.] 
241 pp., annotations, record list, illustrated 
$3.50. 

This book is written in conversational style, 


and according to the publisher has appeal not 
only for a juvenile audience but contains ma. 
terial for adults who are actual and potentiaj 
music lovers. It has been used as a textbook 
in experiments in the classroom and on the 
air. The author says in her preface: “Much 
Ado About Music briefly spotlights the main 
points of interest along the highway to the 
enjoyment of music. It makes no attempt 
to invade the fields of harmony, notation, et 
cetera, steering clear of all theoretical discus. 
sion, except as and when it affects the listen- 
ing pleasure of the reader.” 


MUSICAL BRITAIN 1951, compiled by the 
Music Critic of The Times London) 
[New York: Oxford University Press] 
256 pp. Illustrated, index. $6.00. 


This book is a historical record of a unique 
event in English music—the Festival of 
Britain—held during the summer of 1951, 
However, it is pointed out that the book not 
only presents a record of a concentration of 
activity such as had never before been known 
in Britain, it also reflects the state of affairs 
in the musical body politic for a much long. 
er period, perhaps as much as a half-century, 
of which the year 1951 forms the pinnacle 
It is divided into two parts, of which the 
first has chapters, among others, on English 
Music 1851-1951, on the Royal Festival Hall, 
opera, ballet, orchestral music, choral music, 
chamber music in London. Part II deals 
with over a dozen festivals which took place 
outside London, sucn as Edinburgh, Chelten 
ham, York, Worcester (Three Choirs), Nor- 
wich, Bath and Cambridge. 


C&SAR FRANCK, by Léon Vallas. [New York: 
Oxford University Press.] 283 pp., illus 
trated, index. $4.00. 

“Love and admiration for their master have led 

the pupils of César Franck to distort the facts 

of history. The object of the following pages is 
to establish the truth” are the opening words of 

Léon Vallas biography of César Franck. In 

the book it is pointed out that Franck’s strong 

and ardent personality is evident in all his 
public and private activities as well as in his 
music, and that the latter expresses a tortured 
soul, though his outward appearance was one of 
resignation and calm acceptance of life’s com 


ditions. 





JESS DAVIS, president of Connecticut Musi¢ 
Educators Association, leads the singing at the 
luncheon which was a feature of the CMEA’s 
recent week-end conference at Pickwick Arms 
Greenwich. Readers’ comments such as “What 
a tall president,” or “A big time-beater, huh?” 
are anticipated. (Pres. Jess was standing om 
chair, and the camera was high.) 
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MENC 


tudent Wlembers Chapters 


1951-1952 


Following is the roster of MENC Student Members Chapters for the 


past school year. 


The first number indicates the chapter serial number, 


and the figure in parentheses refers to the number of members en- 


The name appearing underneath the institution is the faculty 


sponsor of the chapter group. 


rolled. 
ALABAMA 
Alabama College Chapt. 177, Montevallo (11) 
H. D. aron 


State Teachers College Chapt. 332, Troy (12) 
Mary Vic Mauk 
University of Alabama Chapt, 293, University (i2) 
Edward H. Cleino 
ARIZONA 


Arizona State College Chapt. 163, Tempe (20) 
Genevieve Hargiss 
University of Arizona Chapt. 165, Tucson (30) 
Hartley D. Snyder 
ARKANSAS 
Arkansas State College Chapt. 279, State College (5) 
Harold C. Manor 
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THREE OF THE ELECTED, kodaked in 
front of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel at 
Philadelphia, Center, the MENC president. 
elect, Ralph E. Rush, who is associate pro. 
fessor of orchestral instruments and chairman 
of the music education department at the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Right, Paul Van Bodegraven, di. 
rector of instrumental curriculum, School of 
Education, New York University, elected to 
the MENC Board of Directors for a four. 
year term. Left, Arthur G. Harrell, super 
visor of instrumental music, Wichita (Kansas) 
Public Schools, president (1950-52) of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Association, and president-elect of the Na. 
tional Interscholastic Music Activities Com. 
mission, which is the new name adopted by 
this auxiliary of the MENC. (Photo by 
J. J. Weigand, editor of the Kansas Music 
Review, official magazine of KMEA.) 





THE BIG BRASS BAND could well be the 
subject of this conference between Jesse 
Lasky and MENC president Marguerite Hood 
Mr. Lasky, who spent the week at the con 
vention “getting ideas and inspirations,” and 
gave a thrilling verbal prospectus of his pro- 
jected technicolor film to the Board of Di 
rectors at Philadelphia, and to various other 
official groups. The Board of Directors voted 
approval of the All-American (High School) 
Band which is to be assembled as a feature 
of the production with Clarence Sawhill as 
organizer. 





THREE PHILADELPHIANS: Frances E: 
liott Clark, a Philadelphian for more than 4 
quarter century, now resides in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Louis G. Wersen (left) move 
over from Tacoma, Washington, to become 
director of music education in the Philadelphia 
schools only a decade ago. But James 
Francis Cooke (right), editor emeritus 
The Etude and trustee of the Presser Founda 
tion, who is qualified if anyone is to judge, 
says they both belong to Philadelphia for 
always. 
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Considering an electronic organ? 
Wurlitzer makes the oaly complete 

line of electronic organs—both single and 
double-manual types. 


The Piano, Model 901, shown here 
may be seen at the store of any 
Wurlitzer dealer. It is especially 
designed, constructed and qualified 
for educational usages. Important 
advantay ‘Ss prevail in tone, playing 
Performance and consistent depend- 
ability. It bears our first and 

only name, “Wurlitzer”, both on the 
tallboard and on the plate. 








For many years, Wurlitzer has been an active leader in 
promoting wider student interest in the piano. 


Through an educational program directed to parents, 
Wurlitzer consistently points out the benefits of learn- 
ing to play—the rewards that it brings in self-discipline, 
self-confidence, poise. 

Wurlitzer further encourages youthful interest in the 
piano, as well as home practice, by creating models that 
parents enjoy owning and can afford to buy for their 
children. 

Wurlitzer fully realizes, however, that today’s grow- 
ing interest in the piano stems largely from the splendid 
work being done by music educators. And we appreciate 
the fact that this work is being aided by an ever increas- 
ing number of Wurlitzer Pianos in schools and colleges 
throughout the world. 


WUuRLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
Under One Great Name 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, DeKalb, Illinois. Executive Offices, Chicago, Illinois 





Attain these objectives 


in _ MUSIC sre 


with 


A SINGING SCHOOL 


BIRCHARD BASIC SERIES 


TO GIVE children a complete musical educa- are planned in text, music, color, and illu : 
tion, including skill in music reading. tration to speak directly to them. 


TO ESTABLISH music education as a living TO PROMOTE broad cultural understandin 
program related to the daily activities of by relating music to the peoples, places 
children. history, and customs of our own and mami 


TO BRING to children the best in music and other lands. 


literature from classical, contemporary, and 


; TO BUILD good Americans through 
folk sources. 


socializing influence of music and the pre# 
TO APPEAL to children through books which entation of American ideals and tradition 


Consider the Complete Program for 
A SINGING SCHOOL 


* Eight Graded Books * Two Combination Books 


* Ten RCA Victor Record Albums * Outstandingly Helpful Teaching ©: 

In either of two speeds, “78” or “45” Aids, including manuals, accompani- = 

-with singers from the Robert Shaw ment books, and full-color reproduc- = 
Chorale. tions of famous paintings. 


Send for copies on approval 


lt 
|Publishers of Music and Jext Sooks 


285 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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